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Steel Strike Fears Are Fading: Heres Why 


Aluminum Tags 
Are Expected 
To Rise Soon 


New York—The aluminum in- 
dustry is on the verge of a price 
increase. 

About the only thing holding 
it back is the delay in the steel 
settlement. 

When that comes, aluminum 
will settle for a similar contract 
pattern, and the next step will 
probably be a boost in aluminum 
prices. 

The top economist for a lead- 
ing aluminum producer empha- 
sized those points last week in a 
frank discussion of aluminum’s 
pricing and production problems. 
He said “cost pressures” on the 
light metal are virtually irre- 
sistable despite the industry’s 
bulging excess capacity. 

The fact that aluminum pro- 
ducers have been hurting on 
prices has been well known for 

(Turn to page 25, Column 5) 


Truck Buyers Now Face 
Long Wait, Price Doubts 


Detroit—Buyers in the mar- 
ket for new trucks of almost 
any make, model, or size have 
two problems: 1. probable long 
wait; 2. price uncertainty as a 
result of the steel strike. 

The biggest factor in the in- 
dustry’s supply-line snag has 
been a severe shortage of truck 
parts—axles, transmissions, and 
drive shafts, which are purchased 
from outside suppliers. 

“We stocked up on body steel, 

(Turn to page 4, Column 3) 


SPACE SUIT (heat-resistant outfit) and giant test tube (liquid retort) 
were among the more than 500 exhibits at the big Chemical Industry 
Equipment Show in New York City. For a complete story, see p. 25. 


‘Most Favored Customer Puts Skids 
Under Uncle Sam's Price-Fix Charge 


Washington—A contract pric- 
ing clause that manufacturers 
claim put a floor under their 
tags ruined the federal govern- 
ment’s price-fixing case against 
five Salk vaccine producers last 
week. 

By citing the “most favored 
customer” clause in government 
vaccine contracts, Federal Judge 
Philip Forman left antitrust at- 
torneys uncertain as to the status 
of still-pending cases involving 
other identical bidding charges 
against companies. 

Judge Forman dismissed crimi- 
nal charges against the vaccine 
producers after the government 
had devoted nearly seven weeks 
presenting its evidence in the trial 
at Trenton, N. J. Ruling on a 


P/W PANORAMA 


® Don’t Try to Cut Costs Illegally, says 


the Federal 


Trade Commission; you may get trapped by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. So F.T.C. is sending out “task forces” to teach 


P.A.’s the basics of this old 


but highly intricate—law prior 


to tougher enforcement. (More on p. 12.) 


®@ Nothing Could Suit Foreign Steel Producers Better 
than a hike in domestic prices, says Lee Wilson of the Lee 
Wilson Engineering Co. The fellows abroad are expanding 
and modernizing with might and main in the hopes of cashing 
in big on cheaper quotations. (More on p. 6.) 


@ Rub Elbows Informally with Other Management 
Men if you want to improve your sophistication, P.A. Jack 
Kuney of Westinghouse’s Athens (Ga.) plant feels. His men 
stage dinner meetings to pick up know-how—while the com- 
pany picks up part of the check. (More on p. 10.) 


®@ In Buying or Selling Used Machinery, you’!! find 
that current prices are down slightly. (More on p. 8.) 


@ The Residual Fuel Oil Outlook is for ample supplies 
and stable prices, industry experts predict. (More on p. 23.) 


defense motion to dismiss the 
case, the judge said the antitrust- 
ers’ charges against the drug pro- 
ducers rested only on circumstan- 
tial evidence, “conjecture and 
suspicion. . .” 

Judge Forman agreed that the 

(Turn to page 26, Column 1) 


Mid-West Purchasers 
Turn to Trade and Barter 


To Find Steel Supplies 


St. Louis—Purchasing execu- 
tives here and in Milwaukee have 


turned horse traders in an at- 
tempt to solve current steel short- 
age problems and insure their 
firms against new ones cropping 
up next month. 

While their bartering plans for 
steel supplies have only been re- 
cently laid, they already are prov- 
ing a boon to a number of strug- 
gling companies hit hard by steel 
shortages. 

Immediately following the strike 
halt via Taft-Hartley, the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
St. Louis formed a “Steel Supply 
Communications Committee” to 
help members locate and swap or 
buy hard-to-get steel items. The 
Milwaukee Association of Pur- 

(Turn to page 26, Column 4) 


Bugs? They Drop Dead 


New York—Bad news for in- 
sects. Consolidated Paint & 
Varnish Corp. claims any bug 
that alights on a wall covered 
with its “Kill-Sect” paint has had 
it. The new paint is applied by 
conventional techniques and 
comes in a variety of colors. 
Insect-killing power is said to 
last as long as the paint itself. 
Cost of the bug killer runs about 
$7 per gal. 


Threat of Government Crackdown, 
Consumer Pressure, Boost Hopes 


New York—‘Out here we have a feeling in our bones that there 
isn’t going to be any more steel strike.” 

Thus spoke a midwest industrialist whose purchasing depart- 
ment is still beating the bushes for extra steel to keep production 
lines moving. Many other major steel users, Wall Street trend- 
watchers, and even rank-and-file steelworkers expressed similar 
muted optimism that the steel labor crisis will end without another 
walkout. 

Here’s what fanned settlement hopes last week: 

—An out-and-out threat of a crackdown on both union and 
management by the White House and Congress if negotiations 
still run “hot” after the 80-day “cooling off” period. The President 
also hinted at a substitute for collective bargaining unless the 
dispute is settled voluntarily. 

—Tremendous “silent” pressure coming from prime steel cus- 
tomers—autos, electrical, construction, electronics, etc.—who warn 
steel producers another walkout in January would put them on the 
brink of disaster. Wall! Street observers call it “pressure born of 
desperation.” 

—tThe industry stand on work rules and inflationary wage spirals 
notwithstanding, the apparent spread of a basic contract pattern 
through industries—including steel “followers.” Strike-bound 
copper producers last week appeared to lean toward peace along 
the lines of the Kaiser Steel settlkement—a wage package in the 
22¢/hr. with delayed parleys on work rules. American Smelting 
and Refining followed this route as did Kennecott Copper with 
their United Steelworkers. 

Settlement of the Taft-Hartley’s dock dispute, which looked 
like it would go down to the wire without an agreement, again 
primarily because of work rules. 

While admitting their high hopes are based mainly on circum- 
stantial evidence, many big steel customer spokesmen told PUR- 
CHASING WEEK last week they believed a combination of the above 
forces could force an 11th-hour agreement. 

Here is a sampling of the reasoning behind this sudden spurt of 
optimism, now permeating through many industries: 


AUTOS: Wall Streeters point to the neck-and-neck production 
race of Ford and General Motors. Ford, with much of its basic 
steel needs firmly established through self-production, is already 
out-distancing Chevy (only now getting back into full-scale produc- 
tion after an October-November steel famine). Stock quotations 
also indicate G.M.—which buys all its steel on the outside—may 
be about to push harder for a settlement. Ford stock last week was 
up around 80% (for a rise of almost five points in three weeks), 

(Turn to page 25, Column 3) 


—__—This Week’s 


DEC. 7-13 


Perspective 


Will the White House and Congress have to take union and 
management to the woodshed to settle the steel dispute? 

President Eisenhower threatened as much last week. Members 
of Congress have been talking about the action for weeks. Now 
top industry spokesmen are openly fearful of the rod. 

Inland Steel Co. Chairman Joseph L. Block said he now believes 
congressmen might authorize some form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion—‘“distasteful as this may be for all parties concerned.” 

But most key Senate and House members polled by newspaper 
men last week shied from rushing headlong into solutions that 
would impose compulsory terms framed by outsiders or provide 
for government seizure. 

For the time being, at least, other remedies of varying severity 
get first consideration. These include such proposals as extending 
the Taft-Hartley period by 30 days, compulsory negotiation, and 
cooling-off periods similar to those required in the railroad in- 

(Turn to page 25, Column 1) 
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Cement Rises in South, Flutters in Mid-West 


New York—The outlook for 
cement prices is spotty. A PUR- 
CHASING WEEK check of leading 
manufacturers all over the coun- 
try indicated this preliminary, 
over-all pattern: steady prices on 
the North-East and West Coasts, 
increases concentrated in the 
South, and scattered boosts in the 
Central states. 

Here’s a sampling of reported 
increases (all at 10¢ and 15¢ a 
bbl. for bulk shipments): 

Marquette Cement announced 
1960 increases at two plants in 
Tennessee, and single plants in 
Georgia and Illinois. Lone Star 
will increase prices at two Vir- 
ginia plants and one at St. Louis, 
Mo. Peerless Cement will raise 
its prices in Michigan, and South 
Dakota already has upped prices 
at the state cement plant. 

On the other hand, California 
Portland Cement promised no in- 
creases for 1960, and most prod- 
ucers on the West Coast are ex- 
pected to follow suit 


Cautious Waiting 


The great majority of plants, 
however, are cautiously watching 
and waiting. As the president 
of one Tennessee company told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “The indus- 
try pattern hasn't become well- 
defined yet. It’s still a tossup. 
We would like to hold prices as 
low as possible, but we can’t even 
say right now which way we’re 
leaning.” 

The forces that have been, and 
are, at work in determining com- 
pany price decisions are: 


© Cost pressures. 


@ The construction outlook for 
1960. 


®@ Effects of the steel strike. 
© Import competition. 


Cement prices have held 
steady through 1959, while costs 
for labor, fuel, and materials rose 
steadily. The cost squeeze was 
aggravated by the fact that 
cement prices had risen only 1% 
since 1958 (see chart above, 
right), compared to an increase of 
most 4% for construction ma- 
‘rials as a group. 

And further cost increases are 
in the offing. Labor contracts for 
many mills call for another wage 
increase in May 1960. 

The industry doesn’t expect to 
recover its costs by increased 
business volume in 1960. As a 
Marquette Cement Co. effective 
summed up the situation, “We 
don’t expect 1960 to be as good 
as 1959, but it should still be a 
pretty good year.” 


Slightly Off in °60 


The over-all consumption of 
cement in 1960 is forecast at 
316.7 million bbl., about 97% 
of the 327.5 million bbl. estim- 
ated for 1959 total consumption. 

The building boom, which car- 
ried 1959’s January-September 
cement production to a 13% 
gain over last years similar 
period (see chart), started to 
slacken off in May. 

Construction activity is ex- 
pected to fall still further in 1960, 
especially in the first half. Home 
building contracts should see a 
10% drop from 1959 levels. 

This drop will counteract a 
predicted increase of 7% in non- 
residential building contracts plus 
a gain in road building. 

With the expected construction 
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gains coming in heavy cement- 
consuming categories, the indus- 
try is guardedly optimistic about 
1960 construction demand. Ev- 
erything depends on the steel set- 
tlement. 

“We’re just starting to feel the 
effects of the steel strike,” said an 
Eastern executive. “Construction 
demand will be good when it is 
definitely settled and the short- 
ages of reinforcing steel are over.” 
Most companies see this improve- 
ment coming about in the last 
half of 1960. 


able to meet increased costs and 
slightly lower sales by raising 
prices, those in the Northeast 
have the competition of imported 
cement to contend with. 
Preliminary reports indicate 
that, so far in 1959, importation 
of cement is running about 65% 
above last year. Low-priced, im- 
ported cement has such a decisive 
effect on prices in New England 
and the upper East Coast, that 
many observers would be less 
surprised by a price cut than they 
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30 times the belt-life on belt-wrecking job 


It was an “impossible” belting job: Pulleys were only 
2- to 3-inch: diameter. Centers were short. Conditions 
were oily. And to top it all, the transmission belt was 
also used as a brake on this new-type turning machine. 


the machine is turning out 800 commutators an hour. 


And that’s one more case where the G.T.M. has supplied 
important help in getting a good new idea off the 
ground. If you’d like to turn loose his famed problem- 
solving ability on a project of yours, contact him through 
your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 
Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


Its Midwestern designers hopefully tried out several 
types of belting construction. But a single day was the 
best service they could get from any belt—until they 
talked it over with the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


His recommendation: a super-tough CoMPASsS HD Corp 
belt. And how did it work? Users of this machine are 
getting 30- to 60-days’ service per belt — even when 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS | 


| 
| @)-Specified | 


COMPASS HD CORD 


Transmission Belting 


Pn 
Pil “a 


,a% 


A Cord-covering envelope of tough 


elastic fabric resists wear 


B Multi-strand cords laid in @ single 
plane carry the load. Cords on oppo 


site sides of belt axis are twisted in 


opposite directions to insure true 


running 


C Thinner cross section permits longer 


life over smaller pulleys 


COMPASS TRANSMISSION BELTS BY 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Watch ‘‘Guodyear Theater’’ on TV every other Monday evening, 
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Washington 


DEC. 7-13 


Perspective 


The government begins its general stocktaking on the outlook 
for American businesses in 1960. 

Industry specialists from the Commerce Department’s Business 
and Defense Services Administration will be issuing their fore- 
casts for some 60-70 industries from now through the yearend. 

The 1960 outlook is cheery, judging from the few advance 
reports out so far. 

Keep your eye on the rest of these B.D.S.A. reports as they 
are released. They represent the best detailed government ratings 
on specific industry performance for the coming year. Not only 
will they give you a good line on your own industry, but also on 
other industries you do business with. 

The forecasts also are of prime importance to President Eisen- 
hower and his economic advisers in formulating policy. 


Here’s how the advance outlook shapes up to B.D.S.A. in these 
industries: 

© Office machinery—bookkeeping and accounting machine 
sales may rise 8-10% above estimated sales this year of close to 
$200 billion. Export sales prospects are an especially strong 
feature. All this makes for a good omen for the whole economy, 
because activity in this industry is ordinarily closely tied to gen- 
eral business performance. 

© Construction—prospects are for another boom construction 
year, despite tight money problems. Total construction outlays 
shape up at about $55.3 billion—up $1.3 billion from this year’s 
record high éstimate. 

Housing and highway building is expected to slacken, however. 
Total housing construction, both public and private, is forecast 
at $22.4 billion, off $750 million from this year. 

®@Cast iron soil pipe and fittings—another good year is in 
prospect, though not quite matching 1959 due to the predicted 
falloff in housing construction. 


The Small Business Administration may revamp some of its 
small business size definitions to channel more government pro- 
curement awards for subcontracting to smaller firms. 

The General S.B.A. definition of a small firm is one employ- 
ing less than 500 persons. But for prime contracting, definitions 
vary from as low as 250 to as high as 1,000 employees for dif- 
ferent contracts. 

S.B.A. is holding a hearing this week to determine whether to 
fit the more liberal definitions for primes to subcontractors as 
well. 


Can inflation be licked or is it permanently imbedded in the 
structure of the American economy? 

Two directly clashing views on the subject were presented to 
the Joint Economic Committee last week. The committee pub- 
lished the views, contained in special outside study reports, as 
part of the windup of a year-long look into the problem of rising 
price levels. 

In one paper, Harvard Economist Seymour Harris leans to the 
view that inflation is the inevitable price we pay for economic 
expansion. 

But Professor H. S. Houghakker of Stanford in his paper argues 
that the postwar inflation will have run its course by five years 
at the most. In fact, Houghakker believes, the present inflation 
may end in only two or three years. 
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Business Omens for 60 Are Mixed: 


Steel Pessimism Balances Optimism 


Washington—tThe steel strike 
after effects butting up against a 
consistent feeling of business opti- 
mism have given a distinct flavor 
to the latest government survey 
on orders, inventories, and sales. 

Effects of the strike show up 
in the half-billion dollar drop-off 
in sales (including both hard and 
soft goods) and dwindling stocks 
of steel and metals products. 

Optimism, on the other hand, 
shows up in rising orders for 
hard goods. These bookings, 
which at last report (October), 
rose by almost $200 million, al- 
most offset the drop in soft goods 
orders. Yet, more importantly, 
they indicate that the basic trend 
in U.S. industry is still an up- 
ward trend. 

The latest Commerce Depart- 
ment survey reveals these and 
other significant developments: 


@ Order-sales ratio—This key 
ratio shows hard goods orders 
running a sharp 7.2% above hard 
goods sales. They’ve been above 
sales now for 10 out of the last 
12 months (see chart above, 
right). When orders. continue to 
top sales for such a length of 
time, increased production ac- 
tivity is practically certain. 


© Backlogs—With hard goods 
orders. topping, sales, unfilled or- 
ders climbed to $48.0 billion. 
That’s the highest figure in al- 
most two years. 


@ Day’s supply—The one dis- 
turbing, sign is hard goods inven- 
tories—which have been taking 
it on the chin both in terms of 
actual quantity and in terms of 
day’s supply. The day’s supply 
figure, for example, as of the end 
of October, was only 63 days for 
durable industries as a whole. It 
is probably closer to 60 days by 
now. 


As might be expected, the en- 


102 orders are above (+) or below(—) sales 


+5 


T 
How Hard Goods Orders Stack Up With Sales 


Purchasing Week 


tire decline in absolute invento- 
ries and day’s supply can be 
traced back to hard goods. In 
October, for example, actual hard 
goods stocks fell by $600 million 
—with declines centered in the 
motor vehicle and _ fabricated 
metal groups. 

This inventory decline far over- 
whelms. the $100 million increase 
in soft goods stocks—where 
minor changes in all component 
industries contributed toward a 
rise. 

But even the over-all inventory 
decline has a brighter side. Stock 
accumulation to get hard goods 
supplies back up to normal work- 
ing levels again will be an added 
plus factor in early 1960. It will 
mean still greater demand in the 
coming months. 

The biggest demand factor, 
however, is the continuing rise in 
hard goods orders. The actual 
October boost, $200 million, is 
all the more surprising because 
it came in the middle of all the 
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October gloom of the steel strike. 
For the most part, it reflects 
increased bookings in fabricated 
metals, motor vehicles, and non- 
electrical machinery categories. 

These hard goods gains, how- 
ever, weren’t enough to offset a 
$400 million dip in soft goods 
orders. Result: All industry new 
orders declined by a couple of 
hundred million. 

But this hardly detracts from 
the significance of the rise in hard 
goods orders. Durable firms now 
are in the best position since the 
start of the 1957-’58 recession. 
The unfilled orders are 11% 
above a year ago and have been 
rising now for five straight 
months. 

And if it weren’t for lowered 
backlogs in the aviation industry 
(reflecting cancellations), unfilled 
orders might even show sharper 
gains. For the figures reveal that 
during October backlogs  in- 
creased in almost every durable 
group except the aircraft industry. 


ran out of special steel, and 
that’s been the big headache.” 

Hardest hit have been Dodge, 
Chevrolet, and GMC trucks, all 
of which are still completely out 
of production. One General 
Motors distributor here pointed 
out: 

“Our tongues are hanging 
down to our shoelaces. We are 
entirely dependent on the flow 
from G.M. production lines, and 
right now we're told to expect 
a delivery lag of about eight to 
10 weeks. 

“IT expect prices will be sub- 
ject to change when we start 
getting units to sell. But my 
main worry,” he added, “is if 
this steel strike resumes next 
month, we’re out of business.” 

While Ford has only encoun- 
tered minor difficulties in filling 
truck orders, a company spokes- 
man said that things still don’t 
look exceptionally rosy. Ford is 
still having problems with parts 
shortages. However, it expects 
this situation to clear up by the 
first of the year. Normal de- 


livery time at the moment is esti- 


Purchasing Week. 


mated at about 10 days to two 
weeks. 

International Harvester _ re- 
ported truck production is run- 
ning on schedule with one 
exception—it has completely 
halted production on one line of 
medium-duty trucks that uses a 
two-speed back axle because its 
axle supplier couldn't _ get 
specified steel to furnish it. 

The company expects this 
situation to straighten out “at 
the latest in the first week of 
January.” The manufacturer said 
it is meeting delivery schedules 
on other trucks. “Business is 
very active—we’re pushing ’em 
out the door right now.” 

At the moment, prices are 
firm, but International Harvester 
doesn’t deny the possibility that 
there may be an upward price 
push early next year due to ris- 
ing labor and materials costs. 

Deliveries are now being 
quoted at 60 days by White Mo- 
tor Co., Cleveland. The company 
was forced to shut down all pro- 
duction for one week last month 
and says there is “quite a possi- 
bility” that it may shut down 
again for another week around 
Christmas. 

A White Motor executive ex- 
plained it was more efficient to 


Truck Buyers Face Delivery Wait, Price Doubts 


(Continued from page 1) 
so that hasn’t been a real prob- 
lem,” one large truck manufac- 
turer told PURCHASING WEEK. 
“But many of our parts suppliers 


gather adjustment into one com- 
paratively short period instead of 
keeping the plant running on a 
partial basis and thus stretch- 
ing out the adjustment period. 
He also said no distinct improve- 
ment in the delivery situation ca 

be expected before February. 

Peterbilt Motor Co. in Oak: 
land, Calif., has run into trouble 
getting main units. As a result, 
the current lag in delivery is 
between 45 and 60 days, but 
prices are still being quoted on a 
firm basis. 

This is not the situation, how- 
ever, at the Penworth Motor 
Truck Corp. in Seattle, Wash. 
Kenworth already is having 
trouble filling orders as a result 
of difficulty in getting such items 
as special gear ratios. 

New orders must now wait five 
months for delivery. Prices now 
being quoted are subject to esca- 
lation, and the truck manufac- 
turer has no idea when the 
situation will straighten out. 

Most truck manufacturers, 
however, appear hopeful that 
their production problems can be 
ironed out shortly after the first 
of the year. But, as they unani- 
mously agreed, this will depend 
upon strike or no-strike next 
month. 
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Youngstown Sheet & Tube Greenlights 
$60-Million-Plus Expansion Program 


Indiana Harbor Works Projects Include a Tandem 
Rolling Mill, 87 Coke Ovens, Ore Dock Extension 


Youngstown, Ohio—Despite 
uncertainties in the resumption 
of steel operations, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. has decided 
to go ahead with a $60-million- 
plus expansion program. 

A spokesman for the sixth 
largest steel maker said, “We 
can’t afford not to take advantage 
of the 80 days. We'll proceed 


with work on the expansion 
shortly.” 
The program, earmarked for 


the company’s Indiana Harbor 
works in East Chicago, Ind., in- 
volves four main projects: 


@A 52-in. six-stand tandem 
cold reducing mill to roll steel for 
tin plate for cans. Capacity: 
7,250 fpm. 


@ A continuous galvanizing line 
—Youngstown’s first—with a 
400 fpm. capacity. 


@A battery of 87 coke ovens 
to replace an existing battery 
“built in 1919 and scheduled for 
dismantling.” The new facility 
will have a daily capacity of 
1,450 tons. 


@A 30-ft. extension of the ore 
dock for additional handling and 
storage facilities. 


In addition, Youngstown will 
install more threading machines, 
a hydraulic tester, a weighing, 
measuring, and stencil machine, 
and a “coupling and screw-up 
machine” in its seamless-tube 
finishing mill. The added equip- 
ment will permit production of 
seamless pipe up to 9% in. in 
diameter. 

Four new buildings are being 
constructed to house the big 
Youngstown expansion, which, 
according to the company, will 
not increase current ingot pro- 
duction. 

The program is scheduled for 
completion in 15 to 18 months— 
“if we don’t have any more in- 
terruptions,” a Youngstown ex- 
ecutive explained. 

In an earlier statement—made 
before the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion had been granted—J. L. 
Mauthe, chairman of the board 
at Youngstown, said the company 
“might be able to reduce the work 


Government Undertakes 
Textile Industry Study 


Washington — The ups and 
downs of the textile industry are 
about to be diagnosed by the 
Commerce Department. 

Government specialists are un- 
dertaking a study, to be finished 
by mid-1960, which is primarily 
aimed at developing better statis- 
tical information on the industry. 
It will attempt to find out if there 
are ways in which textile indus- 
try cyclic fluctuations can be 
ironed out. 

The investigation is being con- 
ducted under contract by the 
Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research at Northeastern 
University in Boston. The new 
study is a further step in in- 
creased government efforts to 
find some means of assisting the 
textile industry. 


force 8-10% in some mills.” 

Mauthe, speaking to the In- 
vestment Analysts’ Society of 
Chicago, indicated these reduc- 
tions would come because of new 
equipment and possible changes 
in work rules. He refused to spe- 
cify which work rules he meant. 
These rules have been at the 
heart of the steel conflict. 


Space Age Men Stress Quality Control Need 


Dallas—Space age engineers 
and procurement men _ urged 
closer cooperation between de- 
sign and quality control at the 
annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Society for Quality Control’s 
aircraft and missile division. 

Speakers and panelists em- 
phasized that malfunction of a 
10¢ item can be responsible for 
failure of a million dollar missile. 

More than 250 of the aircraft 
and missile industry’s top engi- 
neers and procurement officials 
attended the division’s 7th annual 
conference held here Nov. 19-20. 

The meetings pointed out that 


the space age is requiring pur- 
chasing agents to buy compli- 
cated items they have never be- 
fore purchased and a buyer often 
is at a severe disadvantage. 

Also, it was noted, that 
times the first spec he gets 
launching date. 

As the new space age hard- 
ware gets more and more costly 
and military specs become more 
rigid, the group was told, the P.A. 
must establish new systems for 
rating vendors and for determin- 
ing the responsibility the supplier 
must assume for his product. 

Vice Admiral John T. Hay- 


many 
is the 


ward, U.S.N., Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations for Research 
and Development, was one of the 
principal speakers. H. B. Ep- 
stein, chief quality control engi- 
neer of Chance Vought’s Astro- 
nautics Division, was general 
chairman. 

Epstein disclosed during his 
talk that the Air Force recently 
hired 88 quality control engineers 
for its procurement office. In dis- 
cussing the move, the chairman 
asked, “Can industry do any less 
than acquire quality control 
know-how and talent as an in- 
trinsic part of its operation?” 
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Air lines throughout the country are enthusiastic about Ludlow’s new 
poly-laminated Aircraft Aisle Liner. This greaseproof, flame-resistant 
paper protects costly aisle carpeting while maintenance crews are 
servicing the planes. Some air lines also use Aisle Liner while passengers 
are boarding during rainy weather. The white cloth liners, previously 
used, incurred laundering costs — often shrank to impractical sizes. 
Ludlow’s Aisle Liner was developed for the sole purpose of solving this 
problem. It’s so inexpensive it could be discarded after one use. But, it’s 
so durable that each liner is re-used several times. 
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Foreign Steel Mills Tool Up for U. S. Markets 


Industry Consultant Predicts Competitive Battle 
Between U. S. Producers and European Imports 


Cleveland—A leading steel in- 
dustry consultant predicts U.S. 
steel producers are in for a down- 
to-the-wire competitive _ battle 
with foreign mills—now equip- 
ping for a major thrust at Amer- 
ican markets in 1960. 

Lee Wilson, chairman of the 
Lee Wilson Engineering Co., who 
recently returned from a month- 
long four-country inspection trip 
through Europe, told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK: 

“The ability of the foreign steel 
producers to increase their ca- 
pacity and efficiency while hold- 
ing down their prices will give 
them a tremendous advantage in 
competing with U. S.-made steel. 

“The mills abroad are aware 
that if the price of U.S. steel 
goes up because of increased 
wage costs,” he added, “they'll 
get even a greater foothold in 
American markets than now.” 


Practically Everywhere 

Wilson, who has been selling 
steel mill equipment in Europe 
through licensees for 20 years, 
noted that “not even right after 
World War II has there been 
such an increase in expansion 
activity abroad.” He said in prac- 
tically every major country a 
completely new, fully-integrated 
steel mill is going up. 

He pointed out, however, that 
the current expansions have 
nothing to do with the current 
labor situation in the U.S. steel 
industry—and that foreign mills 
could offer little help to Ameri- 
can steel buyers at the moment 
(see P.W., Nov. 30, ’59, p. 1). 

But Wilson predicts that steel 
capacity of the foreign producers 
will increase by 15 million tons 
before 1961. “And this is only 
in the countries we visited and 
the mills we know about,” he 
said. 

“On the basis of our visits to 
England, Belgium, France, and 


Calaveras Cement Builds 
$14 Million Calif. Plant 


San Francisco—A $14 million 
cement plant will be constructed 
by Calaveras Cement Co., a divi- 
sion of Flintkote Co., at Redding, 
Calif. It is expected to be com- 
pleted by March 1961. 

The new plant will have an ini- 
tial rated annual capacity of 1.5 
million bbl. The location site en- 
compasses more than 1,500 acres 
of highgrade limestone and shale, 
where the total proven limestone 
reserves are estimated equivalent 
to 172 years’ production at the 
initial output rate. 

Flintkote is expected to finance 
the new plant from internal funds 
as part of its program to expand 
its many product lines through- 
out the country. It manufactures 
America’s broadest line of build- 
ing products as well as other ma- 
terials for home and industry. 


Barber-Coleman Expands 


Monterey Park, Calif. — Bar- 
ber-Coleman Co. of Rockford, 
Ill., is constructing a new branch 
firm here. The proposed 2,000- 
sq. ft. site is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. 
The new company will manufac- 
ture machine tools, small motors, 
and industrial instruments. 


Germany we could figure out 
that the increased equipment that 
was going into the foreign mills 
will give them that increase of 15 
million tens—and there could be 
more.” 

There are plants going up in 
Dunkirk, in Bremen, near Glas- 
gow, and another in Newport. 
Everywhere abroad, makers of 
steel are adding to their equip- 
ment, modernizing, expanding, 


and building new plants, said 
Wilson. 

The engineering consultant 
also feels that while European 
wages are rising, they are not go- 
ing up at the same rapid rate as 
that of American labor. The re- 
sult—steel from abroad next year 
will stay at current price levels. 

As a result of his trip, Wilson 
said he is convinced that Ameri- 
can steel producers will have to 
increase their capacity and ex- 
pand markets—while keeping 
prices down—if they hope to 


Great Lakes Development Group 


To Aid Low-Cost 


Toronto—An industrial asso- 
ciation has been formed to en- 
courage low-cost transportation 
and economic development on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Great Lakes. 

The new organization, The 
Great Lakes Waterways Develop- 
ment Association, will work 
closely with the Seaway Author- 
ity in efforts to gain maximum 
efficiency in the locks. It also will 
seek a system of shipping priori- 
ties through the Welland Canal 


Waterway Travel 


for basic Canadian industries. 

A spokesman for the new 
group said another objective is 
greater enforcement of legisla- 
tion to insure that ocean-going 
ships are properly equipped for 
Seaway navigation. 

A longer-range objective, he 
added, is a campaign against tolls 
on the Welland. He said the 
group expects support from many 
industries, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and Western 
grain producers. 
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Urges Steps be Taken to Prevent Buyer Knowledge 


From Lagging Dangerously Behind Developments 


St. Louis—A top N.A.P.A. 


official declared recently that 
urgent steps must be taken to 
prevent buyer knowledge and 


education in new processes, ma- 
terials, and methods from lagging 


dangerously behind rapid de- 
velopments. 
Addressing the Purchasing 


Agents Association of St. Louis 
Nov. 24, Chester F. Ogden, 
chairman of the N.A.P.A. Na- 
tional Business survey commit- 
tee, urged purchasing executives 
to safeguard industry’s progress 
in the coming decade by: 

@ Careful selection and train- 
ing of people who buy for their 
companies. 

@ Replacement of price analy- 
sis with functional adaptability as 
a basis of making good buys. 

@Mechanization of routine 
paper work to provide more time 
for the judgment element in buy- 
ing. 

@ Maintenance of a code of 
highest moral and ethical stand- 
ards. 

Ogden, vice president-pur- 
chasing, Detroit Edison Co., 
went on to point out that pur- 
chasing agents also have the 
responsibility to fight inflationary 
price increases at every oppor- 
tunity. 

“The golden era of the sixties,” 
he said, “may be too expensive 
to afford” unless business can 
learn to control capital expendi- 
tures. 

Ogden said he felt prospects 
for the sixties “look good,” and 
pointed to several major factors 
as a basis for his prediction: 

i. A U. S. population growth 
to over 220 million by 1970. 
“Imagine the great new markets 
that will be created as these new 
customers add to the demand for 
goods and services. Think, too, 
of the increase in productive ca- 
pacity that millions of new work- 
ers will contribute.” 

2. The new space age. “Man’s 
imagination has been challenged 
as never before. Without a doubt, 
billions of dollars will be poured 
into developing space travel 
craft.” 

3. Peaceful uses for atomic 
power. “Already here, but with 
unlimited horizons for new uses, 
the next ten years will find atomic 
power fast outmoding fossil fuels 
as a form of energy.” 

4. Medical science. “It is al- 
most an even bet that the next 
decade will see cancer and heart 
disease humbled and tamed by 
medical research and new drugs.” 

5. Automation. “More pre- 
cise control, more uniform qual- 
ity, and higher productivity are 
all possible when machines sup- 
plant uninspiring tasks in indus- 
try. Farming as well as industry 
stands to benefit by these ad- 
vancements.” 

6. Electronic brains. Ogden 
predicts these machines will do 
for office, clerical, and profes- 
sional people what automation is 
doing for industry. “Organiza- 
tional concepts are being marked- 
ly affected and changed by com- 
puters and data-processing equip- 
ment.” 

Ogden’s talk followed an after- 
noon forum on professional de- 
velopment that heard Dr. Theo. 
Haimann, St. Louis University 
School of Commerce & Finance, 
tell the St. Louis buyers, “No 
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matter how good a manager’s 
official channels of communica- 
tion are, there will always be a 
grapevine. 

“Managers tend to ignore this 
‘informal channel’ of communica- 
tion,” Haimann said, “because of 
its intangible characteristics. 
However, if properly used, the 
grapevine can be a great help to 
him.” 

Haimann pointed out that the 


Ogden Sounds Warning at St. Louis Association 


grapevine often translates into 
workers’ language, orders and in- 
structions that official channels 
were not able to explain well. 
“At times,” he added, “the 
grapevine might carry informa- 
tion that the manager would not 
want to have carried through the 
formal channels of information.” 
When, however, the grape- 
vine carries rumors and untruths, 
warned Haimann, the good man- 
ager must learn “to tune in and 
listen to it, make contact with its 
leaders, and feed useful facts and 
information back into it.” 


Attorney General Upholds Utah P.A. 
For Purchasing Discount Gasoline 


Salt Lake City—Utah Attor- 
ney General Walter L. Budge has 
rejected a state trade commission 
ruling that the state cannot buy 
gasoline from selected sellers at 
discounts. 

Trade Commissioner Parley 
W. Hale had ruled that the state’s 
purchasing agent was violating 
Utah’s “fair trade” law in order- 
ing government employees to buy 
gasoline from four, companies 
who offered lower than public 
consumer prices to the state on 
its purchases. 


Attorney General Budge said 
the state purchasing agent was 
specifically empowered by law to 
obtain discounts on volume pur- 
chases by the state government 
and its agencies as part of his 
normal function. 

In addition, he criticized Com- 
missioner Hale for having threat- 
ened action by the attorney gen- 
eral to obtain compliance with 
fair trade laws—particularly be- 
fore consulting the attorney gen- 
eral himself to learn his findings 
on the matter. 
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2007-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Free... 

Facts, 

Samples... | Neme——— 

Free ‘inten. 
Address___ 
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| Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 
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Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of 


| P/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


COMING AUCTIONS AND SALES 


DECEMBER 10 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp. of 
Meriden, Brittania St., Meriden, Conn. (In- 
spection December 7 to sale date). 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE Industrial Plants 
Corp., 90 West Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. BArclay 7-4184. 


UNTIL DECEMBER 11 


. bids will be accepted for 35,073 Ibs. 
of plus 170 Bhn. titanium sponge—F.O.B. 
from storage site, Bureau of Mines, Boulder 
City, Nevada. Details available from George 
Castro, Defense Materials Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. Refer DMS-MET-1-R. 


Let us send you this 


FREE 
MANUAL 


I DARN 
R, | 
EWHEEL 
ut MANUAL 


DESCRIBING OVER 4000 TYPES OF 


DARNELL 


Y ‘NOUSTRIAL f 
CASTERS : WHEELS 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 


Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED .. . by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that "stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Quick grease-gun 
lubrication provides easy maintenance. 


STRING GUARDS . . . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
all times. 


it will pay you 
to check now 


Get the facts / 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
DARNELL CORPORATION, Lrp. 


DOWNEY LOS ANCELES COUNTY 


SIXTY FIRST $T 


CALIFORNIA 
WOODSIDE 77 L | N Y 


NTON STREET, CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 


JANUARY 24-26 


Metal Trade Show Bidg., 8th Ave. and 35th 
St., New York. Institute of Surplus Dealers 
will offer large quantity of used motors, ma- 
chinery, electronic equipment, pumps, wiring, 
tools, lathes, ball-bearing equipment. No 
advance showing. 


Latest Month’s Auctions 


Auction held November 12-13 at Motor 
Products Corp., Windsor, Ontario. 

2 Brandes 175-ton automatic presses (circa 
194-). $20,000 each. 

(1953) 2 Brown & Boggs 465-72 twin gear 
presses. $15,000 each. 

7 presses of 55 to 100-ton capacity, various 
makes. $350 to $7500. 

Toledo +6 OBI 58-ton press (old) $3500. 

3 Yoder 8-spindle rolling machines, Model 
M-2-8. $6500 to $9500. 

Tishken 18H slitting machine with uncoiler. 
$5500. 

Brown & Boggs 
$4500. 

Fosdick 22 x 44” table jig borer. $11,500. 

Cincinnati +2 vertical milling machine, 
Model 2. $2750. 

Natco HS multi-driller & tapper, Model 
G5-909. $1600. 

Monarch 16/2 x 30” engine lathe. $3500. 

2 Bertram 26-in.-stroke shapers. $2000 and 
$4000. 

Jones & Lamson Model PC-30 optical com- 
parator. $5000. 

C.M.C. 16 x 30” master heavy duty lathe. 
$4500. 

Brown & Sharpe #2 surface grinder with 
magnetic chuck. $2750. 

2 Gallmeyer & Livingston Model 25 surface 
grinders. $1100 and $2500. 

5 Clark 4000-lb. Model 44 Towmotor fork- 
lifts. $1500 to $2000. 


#597 10-gage shear. 


Auction November 17-19 Solar Aircraft 
Corp., Des Moines, lowa. 
Bullard Man-au-Trol vertical 
#75, new 1956, $45,000. 
Bullard 36-in. VTL, sprial drive, to and side 
heads. $3700. 

Warner & Swasey #3 turret lathe, Model 
M1200. $2800. 

American Pacemaker 20 x 72-in. engine 
lathe. $8600. 

Sidney 18/2 x 30-in. CC engine lathe. 
$3,300. 

Pratt & Whitney M1710 26 x 48-in. Dupli- 
cator. $3000. 

Rockford 20-in. slotter, new in 1958. $7000. 


turret lathe 


Monthly Trend in Freight* 


(% Change from Corresponding 
Month of Previous Year) 


Railroad Freight Car 
Loadings 
Trucking—Intercity 
Tonnage 
Air Freight & Express— 
Ton Miles 
tWaterways—Foreign 
Trade Ship Clearances --10.2 


*Latest month for Railroads is Oc- 
tober; Trucks, September; Airlines, 
August; Waterways, July. 
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Gemco univ. hydraulic shaper. $2800. 

American Hole Wizard radial drill, 6’ arm, 
17” column. $8250. 

Bliss SS 126-ton 42 x 72”, Model 6-E press 
(old) $2750. 

Taylor Winfield 200 kva spot welder. $1500. 

30,000 Ibs. assorted welding rod. Lot price: 
40¢ |b. 

National Model 200 100 kva seam welder. 
$2100. 

30 Vickers control arc electric gas welders. 
$400 each average. 

DoALL G-7 9 x 20” surface grinder, magnetic 
chuck. $2200. 

3 Brown & Sharp #2 surface grinders (circa 
1945), $750 to $1100 each. 

Clark, Yale & Towne forklifts, various types. 
$1500 to $4000. 

80,000-Ilb. inventory of metal and sheet 
stock. 30¢ on the dollar. 


Auction held November 18 at Sharpe & 
Flynn Corp., Philadelphia. 
(1942) Eisler 100 Kva spotwelder (good) 


$600. 
(1950) DoALL Job selector Tupe 36W band- 


saw (Exc.) $2,750. 

(1942) Verson 61/2’ x Ye” 45-ton press brake 
(good) $3,400. 

(1942) Milwaukee univ. +4 milling machine 
(Exc.) $6,250. 

(1950) Axelson geared hd. 
A20 (Exc.) $10,000. 

(1942) Milwaukee Simplex plain prod. mil- 
ler (good) $1,900. 

(1946) Carlton 3’ arm, 9” col. 
(good) $3,000. 

(1953) Stone SS 20 abrasive cutoff saw 
(fair) $425. 

(1950) Marve! +9 power hack saw (good) 
$1,450. 

(1945) Marvel +8 traveling bandsaw (fair) 
$600. 

(1953) Ingersoll-Rand ES-1 air compressor 
(Exc.) $3,100. 

(1945) Towmotor 5-ton gasoline fork truck 
(fair) $1,100. 


engine lathe 


radial drill 


a year ago 
a month ago 


o 
and now 


128.8 147.8 


USED MACHINERY SALES— as 


reported by dealers—continue to rack 
up impressive year-to-year gains (see 
chart above which indicates prices). 
But in spite of heavy activity, buyers 
have been able to pick up auction bar- 
gains, particularly at smaller auctions. 

The potent buyer’s market was 
vividly revealed in PURCHASING 
WEEK’sS November survey of the na- 
tion’s industrial auctions (see P.W., 
Nov. 9, °59, p. 25). 

Prices of used machine tools aver- 
aged slightly below normal (see column 
at left), while some real bargains could 
be picked up in paint spraying, heat 
treatment, welding, and material han- 
dling equipment. 

One of November’s 
sales, auctioning of Solar Aircraft 
Corp.’s entire Des Moines plant, 
proved to be a real bargain basement 
for buyers of machine tools—mainly 
because quantities were too small to 
attract major buyers. 

Another important auction—the 
two-day sale of Motor Products Corp.’s 
Windsor, Ontario, plant—concentrated 
on used industrial stamping equip- 
ment. 

Elsewhere during the month there 
have been offerings of various odd-lots 
of hard-to-get steel, along with a wide 
selection of plant equipment. 


outstanding 


“we SEE You... 


ve When your freight is anywhere on the 9000-mile Ringsby System, we actually see you! 
’ ves our shipment is tracked constantly—day and night. Routing information from 13 major 
% we rminals is transmitted instantly, accurately to Denver headquarters over a new 
Yohigh-speed voice communications network. It is placed immediately upon a giant 
* al central-control dispatch board—each of Ringsby’s rolling units has its own tag 


a number for quick, positive identification. Ship RINGSBY ROCKET.. 


i cts ef _ ee distance between two docks. 


ee, i : 
IP cneuttl 
(6) 0 « ‘a. ; ii 


Rui N. Gs By) 


bi i sa DENVER, COLO, 


EAROCKETS 
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Prospect Is Strong for No Significant Changes 


In Tariff and Quota Rates for Woolen Fabrics 


Washington—Official hearings 
on U.S. import controls of 
woolen fabrics got underway in 
Washington last week, with pros- 
pects strong that no significant 
change in present tariff and quota 
rates will result. 

The hearings are routine an- 
nual reviews of existing import 
curbs required by law. One is an 
airing before the committee for 
reciprocity information of the 
protective tariff-quota put on 
woolen fabric imports three years 
ago by the U. S. this restriction 
is a so-called “Geneva reserva- 
tion,” which means that it is 
sanctioned under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(G.A.T.T.). 


Complex Application 


This curb is a complex ap- 
plication of higher ad valorem 
duties on imports above a certain 
annual quota geared to a percent- 
age of domestic production. The 
1959 Geneva reservation on 
woolen fabrics is a quota of 13.5 
million pounds—already filled— 
above which a 30-45¢ per lb ad 
valorem tax is charged in addi- 
tion to the base 20-25¢ import 
tariff. 

The charges vary according to 
weight and quality of the im- 
ported fabrics. The quota is 
based on 5% of domestic pro- 
duction averages over the pre- 
vious three years. 

British Leading Fight 

British woolen importers are 
again leading the fight against the 
Geneva reservation, as they have 
in the past. Their fight also in- 
volves a recent rise in U. S. im- 
ports of Japanese and Italian 
woolen fabrics, which the British 
would see Washington restrict 
even more. 

Last year, the British Woolen 
Importers’ Trade Association 


Lead and Zinc Smelters 
Ask More Direct Action 


On Controls of Imports 


Washington—U.S. lead and 
zinc smelters have asked the 
Tariff Commission to take more 
direct and specific action on lead- 
zinc import controls than the 
broad review already scheduled 
to begin before the commission 
Jan. 12. 

Opposing present lead-zinc im- 
port quotas, the smelters last 
week formally petitioned the 
commission to review them under 
a White House executive order 
(No. 10401), which would direct 
a finding that they should be kept 
in effect, removed altogether, or 
modified up or down. 

Although the commission may 
accept the smelters’ petition, 
chances are strong it will not— 
in light of the general review of 
lead-zinc imports it will conduct 
next month under a Senate direc- 
tive. 

The smelters want the commis- 
sion to examine existing quotas 
under the executive order as well 
as under the Senate directive be- 
cause the former calls for specific 
action and official recommenda- 
tions to the White House, where- 
as the latter calls only for recom- 
mendations to Congress. 
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proposed country-by-country al- 
locations under the Geneva 
reservation, but this idea was re- 
jected by the committee, and is 
not likely to be adopted this year. 
The committee’s formula for con- 
tinuing woolen fabric import 
controls is likely to remain sub- 
stantially the same for the year 
1960. 

The other official hearing is 
the Tariff Commission’s routine 


Wool Import Curb Hearings Begin 


period point investigation on the 
regular base tariff of 20-25¢. It 
is aimed at setting the “peril 
point” below which the U. S. can- 
not cut the existing duty in its 
periodic trade agreement negotia- 
tions without threatening injury 
to domestic producers of woolen 
fabrics. 

This hearing is aimed at set- 
ting a specific peril point for 
woolen fabrics to apply to the 
next round of multilateral inter- 
national trade agreement nego- 
tiations which will come some- 
time in 1961. 


Missouris State 


Quits His Office Under Fire 


St. Louis, Mo.—State Purchas- 
ing Agent Elwood Long, who had 
been under fire in the press for 
allegedly showing favoritism to 
political friends, has resigned his 
$8,500-a-year post. 

In tendering his resignation, 
Long charged that an investiga- 
tion of his buying methods by the 
“St. Louis Post-Dispatch” was a 
“hatchet” job designed to “accuse 
me until it drove me from public 
office.” 

While Gov. Blair accepted the 


Purchaser Long 


resignation, he pointed out that 
he did not ask for it. He declined 
to comment further. 

In his letter to the governor, 
Long included an item-by-item 
rebuttal of what he described 
as “charges, misrepresentations, 
half-truths, and outright false- 
hoods” in the newspaper stories. 

He said he had done his “hon- 
est, level best” and categorically 
denied any wrongdoing. He said 
he would “invite any investiga- 
tion that was fair.” 


Paint 


prime 
example 


There’s a (ss) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Whatever you ship — paint, chemicals, petroleum, food — 
wherever it goes, its quality is secure in a USS steel container. 
USS steel drums and pails are precision-fabricated of carbon 
or stainless steel and fitted with any standard closure. Carbon 
steel containers are rust-inhibited, inside and out, and speci- 
fied linings can be applied to protect your product’s purity. 
Complete facilities are available to decorate containers with 
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any design in bright, durable colors to your specifications. 
Call the USS man at one of the plants or offices listed below. 
He can help you select the right steel shipping containers for 
your product. Delivered where and when you need them. 


Headquarters: New York City. Plants and Sales Offices: Los Angeles, 
Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas * Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, 


La. * Sharon, Pa. « Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


A Way to Better Communications 


Whether you want your department to bend its efforts 
toward management recognition, better communications, 
smoother relations with other departments, or easier supplier 
information, the technique of Chief Purchasing Agent Jack 
Kuney of Westinghouse’s Athens (Ga.) plant could help out. 

Kuney sets up informal monthly meetings for his department 
outside the plant. He assigns each man in his department 
responsibility for picking a meeting place, the speaker, and the 
data. The company stands part of the cost. Says Kuney: 


“We want to get these meetings away from the 
office. We meet in a social atmosphere, enjoy a 
good dinner, and then have the kind of give-and- 
take sessions that you | just can’t get in a workaday 


office atmosphere . . .” 


Recent meetings: In August, Kuney talked on cost-reduction 
aims. In September, the purchasing group invited the plant’s 
quality-control superintendent in to tell what quality control 
means to the P. A. 

A steel company representative addressed the group in 
October and in November an industrial distributor discussed 
“The Role of Mill Supply”. This month Kuney’s department 
will hear from the plant’s works manager, C. E. Hutchinson. 
Kuney says: 

“These meetings are primarily educational. But 
the side benefits are just as important. The meet- 
ings furnish a good sounding board for problems 
that might never be mentioned in the office. The 
easygoing atmosphere opens channels of com- 
munication that never before existed.” 


Your Healthiest Weight... 


. isn’t what it used to be. Latest word from the Society of 
Actuaries (an organization of about 2,000 men who “engineer” 
life insurance statistics) makes much of a sharp distinction 
between men over 30 and those below. The nub of their new 
findings is this: Overweight begins about 20 lb. sooner than 
you think. 


Here’s how their figures for men break down: 


Age Range Height Weight Range 
30-39 Short (5’3”-5’6’’) 115-154 
Medium (5’7”-5’10’) 115-164 
Tall (5’11”-6’2”) 135-174 
40-49 Short 115-154 
Medium 125-164 
Tall 135-174 


50-59 Short 135-154 
Medium 135-164 
Tall 135-174 


The actuaries say that the lowest mortality rates are enjoyed 
by men who stay within the limits listed above—those are the 
people who also have the best chance for good health. 

The study covered a sample of 5 million men and women 
policyholders over a period of 20 years. 

“Nearly half of all men. . . over 30 weigh 20% more than 
their best weight, although only 6% of all men. . . weigh 
20 Ib. more than the average weight of people of their stature.” 


Improving Your Voice 


Are your abilities well represented by your voice? Does 
your voice help or hinder when you try to express warmth, 
authority, confidence? These are among the questions raised 
by voice authority Stephen Price in his new book, “How to 
Speak With Power” (McGraw-Hill). 

At General Electric, they say, you are sized up as execu- 
tive-potential in large measure by your ability to sell yourself 
and your ideas. Here’s a sample of Price’s message that falls 
under the classification “Keeping an Argument Under Con- 
trol”. 


“Many important business conferences and con- 
versations have been disrupted because no one 
knows how to keep a flash of temper from short- 
circuiting the business at hand . . . If you refuse 
to get angry, your antagonizer will simmer dowr. 
If you can control your feelings, remain quiet and 
listen, you will eventually extinguish the flare-up 
of temper . .. When you feel tension, try to lean 
back in your chair. Tense your muscles. Then re- 
lax them. Breathe slowly and deeply. And control 
your desire to speak! . . . Before long you'll be 
able to spot the clouds before the storm . . .” 


Short Pointer 


An industrial designer named H. C. Bonfig recently fired 
another salvo in the groupthink vs. lonethink battle before 
the American Society of Industrial Design in New York. 
Bonfig took the lonethink position. He said: 

“IT can best illustrate (the trouble with deciding things by 
committee) by giving you a definition of a cow: A COW IS A 
THOROUGHBRED HORSE DESIGNED BY A COMMIT- 
TEE.” 
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Couldn’t Fight His Way Out 


Marysville, Ohio 

Your recent news article on City 
Purchasing Agent Paul Hendricks’ 
problem (P.W., “This P.A. Doesn't 
Smile When Called ‘Comrade’” Nov. 
16, 59, p. 1) reminded me of a similar 
situation that I felt would be of interest 
to your readers. 

Quite a few wears ago, we had some 
obsolete bags that were sold as scrap 
to be used to make more paper. We 
felt that by disposing of them in this 
manner, we would never hear of them 
again. 

Several years went by and we re- 
ceived a letter from a junk dealer say- 
ing that he had some of our bags and 
wondered if we would be interested 
in buying them before he disposed of 
them to a fly-by-night company. If we 
were interested in them the price would 
be so and so, which was triple the 
actual value of the bags. 

We, of course, did not want these 
bags to get into anyone else’s hands so 
were obligated to purchase them back 
at the price. This was a good lesson. 

From that time forward, when any 
obsolete packaging is sold for waste 
paper it is thoroughly mutilated, cut 
up so that in no way can it be re-used. 

I believe that anyone who has obso- 
lete packaging should give this careful 
consideration. If you dispose of it un- 
mutilated, you may have the oppor- 
tunity to buy it back. 

V. Chamberlain 
Purchasing Agent 
Scotts 


Likes Series on Commodities 


Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 

Several members of our purchasing 
department receive your weekly pub- 
lication. It is generally circulated and 
read by most of the department. 

A series on “What the purchasing 
agent should know about—” articles 
concerning a group of varied com- 
modities has been of particular interest 
to most of us. 

Unfortunately, we did not save these 
articles for future reference. It would 
be very much appreciated if you could 
make available to us a copy of each. 

Many thanks from all of us for a 
valuable periodical that is of great help 
to those of us engaged in purchasing. 

Sam Kupferman 
Purchasing Agent 
Continental Vending Machine Co. 


The Letter Paid Off 


St. Clair, Mich. 

We appreciate your assistance in 

checking on sources for plastic pallets. 

In addition to the listing you supplied 

from the Society of the Plastics Indus- 

try, we have heard from three firms in 

response to our letter in the Nov. 2 

issue (P.W., Follow-Up, “Any Plastic- 
Type Pallets?”, p. 10). 

R. W. Klecha 

Purchasing Agent 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks... 


Do you feel it is more difficult to buy wisely 


for a small company than for a large organization? 
Question asked by: Robert Wagner, Purchasing Agent 


December 7, 1959 


Wagner Embossing Co., New York 


D. E. Kincheloe, purchasing agent, Texas Eastman 
Co., Longview, Texas: 


“My definition of wise buying is ‘procuring the 
quantity and quality of material required when 
needed at the most economical price (not always the 
lowest).’ It is true that broader markets are available 
to the large organization buyer, owing to the volume 
of purchases, but the small buyer can, by planning 
and full utilization of available sources, buy as 
wisely as the large buyer. A wise buy for a large 
organization might be a foolish buy for a smaller 
one and vice versa. Personal difficulties involved 
are governed by enthusiasm, personality, industry, 
and the buyer’s individual experience.” 


F. L. McGuinness, assistant purchasing agent, Whee- 
lock Signals, Inc., Long Branch, N. J.: 


“Buying wisely for a small company is more diffi- 
cult because the buyer must be a generalist as op- 
posed to the specialist of a large company where 
buyers are assigned less and have fewer different 
commodities to buy. It is difficult to be wise in buy- 
ing items as varied as toilet tissue and transistors.” 


R. T. Lindmark, director of purchasing, Ozark- 
Mahoning Co., Tulsa: 


“It seems to me it is no more difficult to buy 
wisely for a large or small organization. In a large 
company, a purchasing agent is responsible for 
greater expenditure of money and this may cause 
him greater worry. To compensate, he will be visited 
by many more salesmen seeking the more sizable 
market. Thus, he will have a wider selection of serv- 
ices, goods, and prices brought to his door. The 
small company buyer does not have so much oppor- 
tunity and, therefore, quite often must search harder 
for the commodity. His compensation is the excite- 
ment of the hunt.” 


Joseph Lichioveri, purchasing agent, Walker Engrav- 
ing Corp., New York: 


“I think one can buy more wisely and intelli- 
gently for a small company. In a small company, 
one comes in direct contact with the various depart- 
ments and knows exactly what their needs are at all 
times and how the item actually is used. In most 
instances, this condition doesn’t exist in a large 
organization.” 


H. R. White, purchasing agent, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Dixie, Ontario: 


“Insofar as ‘difficulty’ is concerned, I don’t believe 
this is a subject for comparison. The small firm may 
require a greater over-all detailed knowledge of all 
phases of purchasing methods, costing, etc., as the 
purchasing agent would have greater departmental 
detail to handle himself. The larger company may 
require more over-all knowledge of product pur- 
chasing because of greater liaison with engineering, 
development, and production scheduling. Perhaps 
wise buying for the larger firm would require a more 
thorough understanding of cooperation due to coping 
with a larger internal staff.” 


F. H. Kniehl, purchasing agent, Carwin Co., North 
Haven, Conn.: 


“TI feel that buying is not any more difficult in a 
small company than in a large organization. My 
personal experience has been with a small company. 
I find that complete up-to-date knowledge of the 
markets and conditions that can influence supply 
and demand is essential and, of course, this is true 
in a large organization. Volume of buying has a 
direct bearing on this question, but generally the 
purchasing agent staffs his department with the neces- 
sary number of people in his organization, large or 
small, to compensate for this volume.” 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Dairy & Food Exposition—Coliseum, New York, 
Dec. 26-Jan. 3. 


DECEMBER 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
and Canada.—Introductory Course in Hospital 
Purchasing, Hotel George Washington, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Dec. 7-11. 


Materials Handling Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Savoy-Hilton Hotel, New York, Dec. 13-16. 


1960 
JANUARY 


Southwest Heating and Air Conditioning Exposi- 
tion—Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, Jan. 1-4. 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Florida—éth 
Annual Buyer-Seller Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 14-16. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—10th Annual Trade 
Show & Convention, Trade Show Building, New 
York, Jan. 24-26. 


11th Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show and 
Conference—Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan, 
25-28. 


Chemical Buyers’ Group, N.A.P.A.—Mid-Winter 
Conference, (Mid-Western & Western Division), 
Hotel Congress, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27-28. 


Newspaper Purchasing Executives Conference— 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 
29-30. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—Pub- 
lic Utility Buyers Group, Mid-Winter Meeting, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 31- 
Feb. 5. 


FEBRUARY 


Instrument Society of America—I|nstrument-Auto- 
mation Conference & Exhibit, Houston Coliseum, 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 1-5. 


Chemical Buyers’ Group, N.A.P.A.—Mid-Winter 
Conference, (Eastern Division), Hotel Commodore, 
New York, Feb. 3-4. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Association—34th Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 24-25. 


JUST WHAT 


YOU WANT... 


Standard and 
Special Washers for 


Every Purpose....Sizes, 
Shapes, and Materials 
to meet your requirements 


Whether your immediate need is for tiny brass 
washers averaging 588,000 to the pound—or 
massive washers 2314,” in diameter, weighing 21 
lbs. each — Wrought Washer has or can produce 
just what you want, to your specifications. 
Over 100,000 sets of dies are available to 

you without extra cost. If your specifications 
happen to match any one of them, the 


cost of new dies is eliminated. 


As the world’s largest producer of washers, 
we offer you a dependable source of supply 
for the washers and stampings you need ~— 
anything that can be punched out of metal, 
plastics, fibre, and other materials—within 
the practical limitations of mass production. 


You, as a user of washers, are assured of 


All Standard 

and S.A.E, sizes are 
available in 

1-lb. and 5-lb. boxes as 


shown here and in 


highest quality at competitive prices. 


Send us your specifications so that 
we may quote on your washer or 
stamping requirements. Write 

for Catalog 40-B if you do 

not have a copy. 


100- and 200-lb. containers 


for bulk orders. 


WROUGHT WASHER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


the world's largest producer of washers 


2111 S. BAY ST. + MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Washington—Top officials of 
he Federal Trade Commission 
are appearing before purchas- 
ing and other industry groups 
throughout the country to explain 
the buyer-seller pitfalls of Robin- 
30n-Patman. This is a prelude to 
ippearance of a Robinson-Pat- 
man “task force”, comprised of 
top F.T.C. legal talent, that com- 
mission Chairman Earl W. Kitner 
announced recently. 

With the F.T.C. out to beef 
up its enforcement, purchasing 
nen everywhere are asking: 

®@ What is Robinson-Patman? 

@ Why is it important to P.A.’s? 

® What items are affected? 

® When is the buyer responsi- 
ble? 

®@ How can a P.A. protect him- 
self? 

Here are some of the answers. 


1. WHAT IS ROBINSON- 
PATMAN? 


The Robinson-Patman Act is 
one of the basic pieces of anti- 
trust legislation now on _ the 
books. Passed in 1936, it adds 
several key amendments to the 
Clayton Antitrust Act which is 
aimed at preventing unfair com- 
petition. 

The accent in the case of 
Robinson-Patman, however, is 
basically on price discrimination. 

Cutting through the legal jar- 
gon, the act specifically prohibits 
either the receiving or granting of 
special price concessions in the 
sale of commodities—when and 
if such concessions substantially 
lessen competition. 

One F.T.C. expert recently 
briefed a group of purchasing 
executives on the major aims of 
the act that touch directly on 
procurement. They are: 

1. “To prevent large buyers 
from using their economic power 
to buy at prices unjustifiably 
more favorable than prices 
granted to less powerful compet- 
ing purchasers.” 

2. “To prevent competing 
sellers from granting discrimina- 
“ory prices to buyers—where the 
iffect of such discrimination may 
he to lessen competition substan- 
tially on the primary level of 
commerce or with customers of 
primary producers.” 


2. IMPORTANCE TO P.A.’S 


The Robinson-Patman Act 
touches directly upon many 
P.A.’s_ procurement operations 


because the P.A. as well as the 
supplier can be held accountable. 
Thus, if the P.A. knowingly 
solicits or receives a price dis- 
crimination from a supplier, the 
law deems him just as guilty. 
For this reason, it’s particu- 
larly important to be aware of 
your liabilities under the law. 
Many purchasing people have 


found themselves involved in 
costly litigation because they 
were umaware—or failed to 


check upon—the provisions of 
‘his important antitrust law. 


3. WHO AND WHAT'S 
AFFECTED? 


The law is designed to cover 
all levels of trade. And contrary 
to popular opinion, this includes 
sales to other manufacturers—as 
well as to wholesalers and retail- 
ers. 

However, it is much more dif- 
ficult to prove discrimination at 
the manufacturing level than at 
the distribution level. 

One case illustrates the point. 
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F.T.C. said Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. violated the 
act by, 
charging some of its furnace man- 
ufacturing 
prices than it charged others for 
its controls. 


It held that even if the higher 
discounts to manufacturers who 
bought in big volumes could not 
be cost justified, F.1.C. had not 
shown that smaller furnace man- 
ufacturers suffered as a result of 
getting smaller discounts. 


What the Robinson-Patman Act Means: F.T.C. 


among other things, 


customers higher 
paid for 
But a federal court disagreed. 


These 


As the court saw the problem, 
the cost of the furnaces was de-|cases involving price discrimina- 
termined by so many factors 
other than the cost of the auto- 
matic controls that it was impos- | ties as cement and steel. 
sible to say that a higher price 
temperature 
made any substantial impact on 
the ability of the smaller com- 
pany to compete for customers. 
difficulties, 
should not lead you to believe the 
Federal Trade Commission can’t 
and won’t prosecute cases in the |cement, steel, shoes, and carpets, 
manufacturing area. The fact is |to 


that F.T.C. in the past has won |juices, bread, beer, auto parts, 


and gasoline. 
4. ENFORCEMENT 
PRINCIPLES 

Before going into some of the 
specific details of other cases, 
it’s important at this point to 
understand some of the non-con- 
troversial principles involving 
R.-P. enforcement. 

As outlined by the F.T.C., 
they are: 

1. Before a buyer can be ac- 
cused of a price discrimination 


tion charges against suppliers of 
such basic industrial commodi- 


Another point on “what’s af- 
fected.” Just as all levels of 
trade are covered—so are all 
types of items (just as long as 
they enter interstate commerce). 

The law has been used against 
alleged discriminations on a 
broad range of products—from 


controls 


however, 


canned foods and 


candy, 


Do You Buy Chain? 


—then you should have these free ACCO 
catalogs containing over 400 different chains! 


e The American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of chain for any appli- 
cation, wants you to have these valuable chain refer- 
ence catalogs! When a particular job calls for the 
strength and flexibility that only chain can provide, 
you'll find chain—of the correct size, design, metal 
and finish to fill the bill—listed on the pages of these 
catalogs. There are over 400 different chains, by 


In addition, these catalogs contain a wide selec- 
tion of chain assemblies and attachments available 
for use with welded and weldless chain. There is also 
a section describing basic chain terms and definitions 
and a section on how to properly measure chain and 
chain assemblies before you order. 


For your free copies of Welded Catalog No. 491 and 
Weldless Catalog No. 492, write our York, Pa., office. 


types and sizes, to choose from. For easy reference, eri 


complete information about all of these chains is 
assembled in two separate catalogs under the two 
basic types of chain—welded and weldiess. Welded 
chain is made with links that are welded, as the 
name implies. Weldless chains are generally the 


lighter types made with formed 
wire or flat metal links. Catalogs 
are clearly condensed and charted 
to further help you find the spe- 
cific chain best suited for your 
exact requirements. 
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ORDER AMERICAN CHAIN FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


To get prompt local service for all your chain needs, 
contact your American Chain distributor. You'll find 
them located in all principal cities or write us for the one 
nearest to you, 


“¢° AMERICAN CHAIN 


American Chain Division * American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. + Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


Sales Offices: *Atianta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, *Houston 
*Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, *Portiand, Ore., *San Francisco 
*indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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violation, the government must 
be able to prove that the seller 
has also violated the price dis- 
crimination provisions of the law. 

2. The commodity involved 
must be substantially of like 
grade and quality as was sold 
to a competitor of the particu- 
lar buyer. This eliminates from 
consideration all products that 
are manufactured to the indi- 
vidualized specifications of the 
buyer. 

A variation of formula, or 
weight, or strength, is sufficient 
to defeat a charge under the act. 
However, merely changing a 
label, or color, or depriving the 
buyer of the benefit of national 
advertising made under a par- 
ticular brand name, will not de- 
feat the “like grade and quality” 
proviso of the law. 

3. Where price is at issue, the 
commission to date has almost 
always proceeded under the terms 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
rather than to endeavor to reach 
the seller or the buyer under the 
broad provision of Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; ie., “unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices”. 

There is a generally accepted 
antitrust philosophy that where 
the terms of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act apply, the broader 
powers under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act should not be 
used. 

4. There is no specific section 
of the Robinson-Patman Act 
that will reach unscrupulous buy- 
ers or purchasing agents who 
knowingly demand advertising 
allowances or payments for serv- 
ices that are not being accorded 
to the competitors of the particu- 
lar buyer. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, therefore, has issued com- 
plaints against buyers (particu- 
larly in the last year), especially 
in the food industry. under the 
broad powers of Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion considers such unlawful de- 
mands concerning advertising al- 
lowances or services to be “un- 
fair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices” within the meaning of the 
F.T.C. Act—particularly where 
the buver has every reason to 
know that he is receiving an al- 
lowance not accorded to others. 


5. BUYER LIABILITY 


To be liable under the law 
you, the buyer, must “knowing- 
ly” induce or receive a discrimi- 
nation in price that is prohibited 
by the act. 

The word “knowingly” has 
played an important role in the 
law’s enforcement to date. 

The Commission lost its first 
real attempt to enforce the law 
against a buyer in 1953, when 
the U. S. Supreme Court upset its 
case against Automatic Can- 
teen Co., a candy vending ma- 
chine operator. The court ruled 
F.T.C. had not proved the can- 
teen company “knowingly” in- 
duced a discriminatory price 
merely bv showing the firm had 
bargained for and gotten a lower 
than list price from its candy sup- 
pliers. 

However, it is not generally 
realized that the court, in the 
canteen case, charted the course 
that the commission must take 
in future proceedings involving 
buver liability. 

It mentioned, 


for example, 
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that trade experience in a particu- 
lar situation can, in some cases, 
afford a _ sufficient degree of 
knowledge on the part of the 
buyer to provide a basis for 
prosecution. 

F.T.C. is now facing another 
test of the buyer liability issue. 
It recently ruled that three job- 
ber organizations had induced 
discriminatory prices from auto- 
motive parts manufacturers. 

F.T.C. ruled the evidence in 
the jobber cases satisfies the Su- 
preme Court requirements on 


proof that the buyers knew they 
were getting illegal, discrimina- 
tory prices (see P.W., April 6, 
59, p. 10). All three jobber or- 
ganizations now have asked the 
courts to reverse F.T.C.’s deci- 
sion. 


6. WHAT TO DO 


Three courses of action would 
seem to be in order if you want 
to be fully protected from F.T.C. 
action. 

1. Get a working knowledge 
of the aims, objectives, and en- 


Enforcement, The Law, Its Effect 


forcement procedures of the act. 

2. When in doubt, consult 
legal advice. For the act is ad- 
mittedly complicated—and it is 
dangerous to assume you know 
all the answers beforehand. 

The truth is that countless 
court and F.T.C. decisions since 
the act was adopted in 1936 
have not succeeded in making 
the law’s requirements crystal 


clear. At the same time, of 
course, competitive circum- 
stances in the distribution of 


consumer end items make for an 


on P.A.s 


unending variety of problems to 
which the law must be applied. 

3. Use all the free aids now 
being made available to you. 

For example, the Federal 
Trade Commission is stepping up 
its drive to get across the re- 
quirements of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to purchasing exectuives 
and other businessmen. 

In speeches throughout the 
country, members of the commis- 
sion are plugging away on the 
R-P  anti-price discrimination 
theme. 


calcium chloride. 


TS multiwall bag you see taking a 


Turkish bath in our picture contains 


We steamed this new Bagpak® multi- 
wall in 95% relative humidity at 120°F. 
for 48 hours. (Unprotected, under these 
conditions, this chemical takes on 2% 
times its weight in water in about an hour! ) 

But when we opened up the bag, the 
thirsty crystals spilled out as though they 
had been stored on the Sahara! 


Purchasing \ ‘eek 


And Bagpak’s new Hy-poly kraft saves 
you money. You stand to save from $5 to 
$16 per thousand multiwalls! 

That’s because new Hy-poly kraft is so 
superior to medium and low-density PE 
sheets that you get equal, if not greater, 
moisture-vapor protection from a coating 
approximately half as thick! 

Extensive laboratory tests prove that 
this dramatic new barrier sheet is superior 
in cvery way. Write us today for samples. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 


Now International Paper saves you 
$5 to $16 per thousand PE multiwalls! 


Read why new humidity-proof “Hy-poly” kraft makes 
medium and low-density polyethylene sheets extravagant! 


See how calcium chloride pro- 


tected by Hy-poly kraft Bagpak, 


pours after 48-hour steam bath! 
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7 POLYETHYLENE 
BAG WAKING Tie 
WACHINERT |S 


9 Ways to Pack It 


In today’s competitive economy, how you pack it is as important as 
y p you p P 


how you make it. You have to protect the product and display it 
—at a reasonable cost. P.W. toured the Packaging Equipment show 


in N. Y., found these nine check points for the purchasing agent. 


Things to check: . Glass bottles 
1. Plastic bottles 6. Plastic tubes 
2. Aluminum . Blister packs 
3. Aerosol . Paper bags 

4. Plastic bags . Cartons 


(For more on packaging, see pages 18-21.) 
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PLASTIC BOTTLES. Are unbreakable, can be fabricated in ALUMINUM. Trays being used for food prod- AEROSOL. An endless number of products are appear- 
flexible ‘‘squeeze containers’ or rigid form. Being used ucts. Foils going to foods, soaps, cosmetics. ing in aerosol form. Instant coffee is the newest. 
for a wide variety of both cosmetics and household items. * Cans used by oil companies, tested for beer. Paints, toothpaste, shaving cream, are established. 


i 

* 

; 

PLASTIC BAGS. Plastic films are replacing GLASS BOTTLE. Still holds its own in spite of new crop of plastics. Sales PLASTIC TUBES. Variety of cosmetic prod- 


cellophane in many applications. Shelf this year estimated up almost 10% over ‘58. Rise is attributed to 6 ucts have switched to tubes. Major iooth- 
life is longer, rip resistance also is higher. increased food industry use and introduction of non-return beer bottles. * paste makers now are trying out plastics. 


BLISTER PACK. Catching on big in hardware PAPER BAG. Never count out the paper bag. Still holds a CARDBOARD CARTON. No matter what you 
and consumer products—where visibility is an 8 variety of products—usually in “free-flowing” line. Some pack in it, it goes into a carton for shipping. 
important factor. Plastic holds product to backing. * are getting foil or plastic liners to adapt them to special uses. Machines now set-up, close cartons automatically. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


Moscow—Gas turbine engines are slated for early use on Russian highways. 

A bus using this new engine already is undergoing road trials according to the 
Soviet newspaper “Moscow News.” 

With its gas turbine operating at more than 20,000 rpm, the bus is said to have 
accelerated to 62 mph. within “a few seconds” of starting—and then to have 
gradually increased speed to more than 84 mph. 

The engine consists of two separate turbines, “Moscow News” adds. One of 
them, connected with the combustion chamber, rotates the compressor. The other, 
fed by gases ejected from the first turbine, moves the bus wheels. Fuel can be 
diesel oil, kerosene, or benzene. 

“Moscow News” says the air-cooled engine is far less intricate than a conven- 
tional cylinder engine and contains only one-third as much metal. 

“Before long we shall be seeing on our highways gas turbine buses, trucks, sports 
and racing cars,” the Soviet newspaper reports. It adds that some gas turbine 
vehicles will be capable of developing speeds of more than 186 mph. 


© © e 
Paris—On-the-cuff buying still may be strange to a lot of West European con- 


sumers. But not for too much longer. 
Reason: A new survey by Eurofinas—a group of West European finance houses 


4 This advertisement appears in 


BUSINESS WEEK 


December 5, 1959 


THE OFFICE 


December, 1959 


It offers 
the U.S.E. 
Envelope 


Selector 
Chart — 

a real 
work-saver 
for you as a 


PURCHASING 


EXECUTIVE 


when buying 
envelopes: 


1. At a glance you will 
be able to select the 


“Yes, George, it’s our new guide styles and sizes you 


to 70 envelope styles for business.”’ need. 


The right envelopes in the right sizes 
—and right at hand —will help you 
speed operations and reduce costs in 
mailings, business systems and pack- 
aging. 

This new envelope selector chart 
shows 70 U.S.E. envelopes, and lists 
standard sizes for each style. It will 
give you some good ideas! For a free 
copy, pin this ad to your letterhead. 


2. Your associates in 
other departments will 
also be able to specify 
styles and sizes — saving 


you a lot of headaches! 


Free — and yours for the 
asking — as many as you 
wish for other depart- 
ment heads who could 
use them. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more peo- 
ple to use in more ways than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Also Paper 
Cups, Transparent Containers and Linweave 
Quality Papers and Envelopes. Ne 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


COMPANY 


Divisions * 'e from Coast to Coos? 


DECEMBER 7-13 


that recently joined forces to whip up in- 
terest in installment credit—clearly shows 
consumer credit is a field ripe for culti- 
vation. The survey covers eight highly 
industrialized European countries. 

Installment debt is highest in Sweden 
and Great Britain where the average debt 
runs to $42 per person. In the United 
States, by comparison, the figure is $210. 

Other countries’ per-person installment 
debt works out as follows: West Ger- 
many, $16; France, $10; Belgium, $20; 
Holland, $9; Switzerland, $13; and 
Austria, $8. 


Bonn—Soaring living costs are begin- 
ning to bother German monetary au- 
thorities. 

Newly released figures (for October) 
only serve to heighten fears of inflation. 
In just one year the German cost-of-liv- 
ing index has soared 3.7%. That’s well 
above the American gain of 1.5%. 

One step already has been taken to halt 
the rise. It’s the decision to tighten up on 
credit. Recent hike in interest rates is 
intended to discourage borrowing—and 
hence cut down on unnecessary spending. 

The labor front, too, could threaten to 
hold back the boom presently sweeping 
through the Federal Republic. 

Recently, unions have cancelled col- 
lective bargaining agreements for more 
than two-million workers. The acute 
shortage of labor in the Republic has put 
the unions in a very strong position to 
negotiate wage increases. 

But not all is black. Brighter side of 
the business picture is shown by the real 
per-capita earnings from employment. 
They have gone up twice as much in the 
period from 1950 to August 1959 as did 
the cost-of-living index. 


London—All signs point to a continued 
rise in British industrial production 
through 1960—but at a slower pace than 
1959, 

Latest look into the future comes from 
Britain’s privately-run National Institute 


Gus Falkenberg, Dimensional Products, Inc., Milwaukee 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


“We have found that any pur- 
chase of Campco sheet is a pur- 
chase for profit . . . our profit’, 
says Gus Falkenberg, Buyer, for 
Dimensional Products, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. ‘““Campco sheet runs true 
and uniform all the way ... no 
troublesome variations in thick- 
ness or finish. And we appreciate 
Campco service, too. It’s depend- 
able.” If you’re interested in prof- 
its, take a tip from Gus Falken- 
berg. Specify Campco everytime. 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 

jivision 

Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
1724 Normandy Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. 
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of Economic and Social Research. The 
researchers say British industrial output 
should go on rising but probably at rather 
less than the 7-8% noted over the past 
year. 

Here are some of the highlights of this 
report: 


@ There are absolutely no signs of any 
downturn. 


@An ample labor supply is available 
for expansion. 


@ Balance of payments surplus is still 
adequate. 


@ Prices still are level. 


It’s also argued that in most Western 
European countries, current expansion 
can go a lot further before it imposes 
strains on productive resources. 

This lack of “strain” should help keep 
any price rises within bounds over the 
next year or so. 


‘ 
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Shipment 


FROM 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


STOEK .. 
STAINLESS 


STEEL 
AN—MS 


COMMERCIAL BOLTS 


SCREWS-Complete range of 


machine and self tapping with slotted 
or Phillips recessed heads, both mag- 
netic and non-magnetic. 


NUTS - Cap, Hex, Castle, Slotted, 
Square, Wing, etc. 


PINS-—dowel, taper, etc. Plus wash- 
ers, rivets, threaded rod, studs, nails, 
many more. 


“SPECIALS“”-fabricated to your 
specs on extremely short notice. 


WRITE « WIRE « PHONE 


FOR QUOTATION OR SHIPMENT 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


VALLMETAL 
Screw Products Company, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Stainless Fasteners Since 1929 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.1., N.Y. 
Phone: Ploneer 1-1200 TWX GCY 603 
Midwest Division 
6424 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois 
Phone: AVenue 2-3232 TWX CG 3185 


West Coast Division — Office and Warehouse 
5822 West Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


Phone: WEbster 3-9595 TWX LA 1472 
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U.S., Russians Sign New Exchange Agreement 


Industrial Technical Groups from Both Countries 
Will Have Greater Opportunity to Trade Visits 


Moscow — American industry 
can look forward to entertaining 
more visiting Soviet officials in 
the next two years as a result of 
a new exchange agreement signed 
here last week. 

U. S. businessmen also will be 
given a greater opportunity to 
prowl around Russian factories 
because one of the most expanded 
sections in the new agreement 
deals with industrial technical 
delegations. Both Russia and the 
U. S. say they have found such 
exchanges in the past to be of 
“mutual benefit.” 

“In this 1960 agreement,” 
commented an American Em- 
bassy spokesman, “we set up a 
framework for exchanges in 
specific fields that we know from 
experience are particularly suit- 
able. We also retained a general 
clause so that no industry would 
necessarily be precluded from 
participation.” 


Exchange Increase 


Both Russian and American 
officials expect a general increase 
in exchange activity. Delegations 
of 5-10 persons each will visit 
each other’s country for “famili- 
arization and exchange of experi- 
ence”’ in such industries as: 

Aluminum, civil aviation, ship- 
ping, petroleum, highway con- 
struction, railroad, building con- 
struction, and retail and whole- 
sale trade. 

A rather startling clause in the 
new agreement will permit 
American delegations to study 
Soviet management methods in 
exchange for allowing Soviet 


Makers of Eternit 
Plan Bulk Buying 


Vienna — European manufac- 
turers producing asbestos-cement 
goods under the Austrian trade 
name, “Eternit,” are forming a 
cooperative purchasing system 
aimed at reducing the cost of the 
basic raw material. 

The drastic change in the 
purchasing method of these com- 
panies is expected to have wide- 
spread effects on asbestos pro- 
ducers in overseas countries and 
the Soviet Union. 


Uses License Widely 


The “Eternit” line of asbestos- 
cement products is based on the 
patented method and formula de- 
veloped by L. Hatschek of Aus- 
tria. This plant has licensed close 
to a dozen European factories 
that operate, however, entirely 
independently and without any 
price agreements on the final 
product. 

The bulk buying plan is to in- 
sure the availability of the pri- 
mary raw material over a long 
period at stable prices. The Aus- 
trian company will initiate nego- 
tiations with Soviet export 
agencies, and one of the West- 
European producers will start 
negotiations with (Western) over- 
seas countries. 

Another aspect of the agree- 
ment between “Eternit” produc- 
ers involves the limitations of the 
number of goods produced, a 
matter which is expected to be 
only partly successful because of 
the differing requirements in the 
various countries. 
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team experts to observe U. S. 
refrigeration techniques. The 
Russians reportedly have man- 
agement problems. 

In other sections of the ex- 
change agreement, both sides 
agreed to: 

@ Develop specific proposals 
for possible joint projects in 
peaceful application of atomic 
energy as well as to provide for 
exchange of scientific informa- 


tion and visits of their scientists. 
educational 


@ Expand ex- 
changes. 
@Increase distribution of 


American magazines in the So- 
viet Union and Russian publica- 
tions in the United States. 

@ Exchange three exhibits dur- 
ing the next two years with the 
U. S. providing displays in Russia 
on the plastic and transportation 
industries, and medical services, 
and Russia setting up exhibits in 
America of children’s handicraft, 
children’s books, and medicine 
and medical services. 


Bonn — The available labor 
force in West Germany has been 
employed to its limit, and the 
Federal Labor Minister reports 
that industry will be forced to 
turn to foreign imported labor to 
fill the everwidening gaps in the 
labor ranks. 

West Germany reached a rec- 
ord post-war industrial employ- 
ment figure in September when 
the country’s industry counted 
an over-all 7,570,000 workers 
on its payrolls. 

In an all out effort to fill in- 
dustry’s labor needs, Labor Min- 


ister Blank will fly to Italy next 


IW. Germany Seeks Imported Labor 


month to persuade the Italian 
Secretary of State to speed up 
immigration of Italian labor into 
Germany. 


Hindustan Adds Tool Line 


Milan — Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Ltd., has signed an agree- 
ment to make drilling machine 
tools under license from the Oliv- 
etti Co. of Milan. 

Hindustan Machine Tools, 
Ltd., presently manufactures 74 
types of machine tools. This fig- 
ure will be boosted to 90 with 
the addition of the Olivetti line. 
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METAL 
Nickel Silver 


Always insist on the 
4) Trademark on lenses and frames. 


WITH INEXPENSIVE 
Safety Glasses Like These 


MAHOGANY OR 


SAFETY 


American \&) Optical 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PINK CRYSTAL 


cr 
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When you give your employees American Optical safety glasses such as our 
Ultrascopic line, you obtain results! One user reports savings as follows: 


COMPANY 


Safety Ser el ¢ 


Purchasing ‘eek 


‘SAFEMASTER" 


1 Lost production time and medical costs down from $5.17 per year per 
employee to $ .56. 
{2 Lost production time per employee per year down from 1.67 hours to 
1/10th of an hour. 
3 Lost production hours in dollars down from $3.36 per employee to $ .23. 


Ask your Safety Director about these safety glasses. He knows there is no 
substitute for quality in safety! Your nearest AO Safety Products Repre- 
sentative can supply you. 


AO SAFETY GLASSES LOOK GOOD ON THE WORKER — AND 
THE SAVINGS LOOK GOOD ON YOUR BOOKS! 


Ask your Safety Director about these 
safety glasses. He knows there is no 
substitute for quality in safety! Your 
nearest AO Safety Products 
Representative can supply you. 


P-W Goes to the Packaging Show 


—% 
Ja — 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Carton Sealer 
Adjusts Itself 

Four-station model auto- 
matically adjusts itself to 
random case sizes prior to 
closing top flaps and tape 
sealing top and bottom of 
filled cases. It can process 
10 boxes per minute in 
10x10x10-in. through 20x 
20x20-in. sizes. Each sta- 
tion senses and adjusts to fit 
next carton. 

Price: $15,000. Delivery: 
6-8 wk. 

General Corrugated Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., 141 W. 
Central Bilvd., Palisades 
Park, N. J. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Tube Sealer 
Uses High Frequency Waves 


Unit (left in photo) uses 
high frequency _ electrical 
waves to make a clean and 
fast seal in polyethylene, 
vinyl or p.v.c. tubes. It can 
be incorporated into a va- 
riety of filling lines to handle 
tubes of creams, liquids, etc. 

Price: $2,500 (sealing 
unit). Delivery: 4 wk. 

A & M Tool & Die Co., 
Inc., Mill St., Southbridge, 
Mass. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Aerosol Filler 
Straight-Line Design 


Straight line unit has suc- 
cession of filler, single-head 
crimper and pressure filler 
stages. Aerosol cans moving 
along the production line can 
be filled at rates up to 30 
cycles per minute. Either 
vacuum or  non-vacuum 
crimping can be provided. 

Price: $10,000. Delivery: 
6-8 wk. 

Arthur Colton Co., 3400 
E. Lafayette St., Detroit 7, 
Mich. (P.W., 12/7/59) 
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Bag Packer 
Forms and Fills 


Machine packages free-flowing prod- 
ucts such as frozen vegetables and candy 
in polyethylene and other heat sealable 
films. It forms and fills 25 to 75 bags per 
minute in sizes from 3 to 15 in. long and 
from 2 to 8% in. wide. Machine parts 
in contact with the product are made of 
stainless steel or aluminum to avoid con- 
tamination. Sealed ball and roller bear- 
ings do not require lubrication. 

Price: $12,500. Delivery: 6-8 mo. 

Package Machinery Co., W. Chestnut 
St., East Longmeadow, Mass. (P.W., 12/ 
7/59) 


Adhesive Applicator 
Uses Hot Melt-Type 


Cord-like dry adhesive is melted by 
machine and applied by nozzle. Adhesive 
is instant setting and allows the glued 
material to pass immediately to the next 
manufacturing step. Uses include side 
seaming and end closure of bags and con- 
tinuous seaming of paper and foil ma- 
terials. Adhesive can be applied to hori- 
zontal or vertical surface at any angle at 
800 to 1,000 fpm. 

Price: $1,450. Delivery: 30 days. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston 7, Mass. (P.W., 12/ 
7/59) 


Carton Coding Machine 
20,000 Imprints Per Hour 


Magazine fed, foot pedal controlled 
machine will mark any 7 letter or num- 
eral combination on most carton blanks. 
Speeds are adjustable to 150, 250, or 
350 cartons per minute and continuous 
belt delivery system with curved stacker 
helps keep imprinted carton in an orderly 
pile. Counter and automatic shut-off are 
optional. Carton blanks from 3% x2-in. to 
8x12-in. can be accommodated. 

Price: $1,200. Delivery: 6 wk. 

Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 6 Evans Termi- 
nal, Hillside 5, N. J. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Bag Packager 
Handles Free-Flowing Light Products 


Free-flowing lightweight products, such 
as potato chips or candy, are fed into the 
stainless steel hopper. Polyethylene bags 
ranging in size from 1% to 8 in. wide and 


‘from 2 to 12% in. long are formed and 


filled at production speeds up to 60 per 
minute. All scales, feeders, hydraulics, 
and electrical controls are totally en- 
closed but readily accessible. 

Price: $10,000. Delivery: 5-6 wk. 

General Packaging Equipment Co., 
6100 Westview, Houston 24, Texas. 
(P.W., 12/7/59) 
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Foil Packager 
Seals the Top 


Containers are fed into 
the machine by a conveyor 
at speeds up to 55 per min- 
ute and protective aluminum 
foil wrapper is firmly at- 
tached to the top. Takes 
open food packages up to 
7 x 9 in. 

Price: $7,200. Delivery: 
8-10 wk. 

Reynolds Metals  Co., 
6601 W. Broad St., Rich- 
mond Va. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Labeler 


Puts on Glue 


Machine puts layer of 
glue on labels. Relative po- 
sitions of feed and glue 
rollers assures clean opera- 
tion of 7-in. labeler. Takes 
round, square, or die-cut 
labels for short run and pro- 
duction use on bottles, cans, 
or boxes. Glue layer can be 
varied by dial on side. 

Price: $145. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Schaefer Machine Co., 
Inc., 145 Front St., Bridge- 
port 6, Conn. (P.W., 12/7/ 
59) 


Tube Packager 
Handles Different Types 


Hydraulic tube sealer can 
handle different types of 
plastic tubes—polyethylene 
or polyvinyl without parts 
change. Tubes are inserted 
at the front loading station 
and then automatically filled, 
sealed, and discharged at a 
rate of 120 tubes _ per 
minute. 

Price: $17,000. Delivery: 
4-6 wk. 

Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Ltd., 65 Newport § Ave., 
Quincy, Mass. (P.W., 12/7/ 
59) 


Bundler 


Tapes Single Band 


Temporary banding of 
like products for packaging 
or sales purposes is possible 
with this machine. Single 
wax, cellophane, or foil band 
will bind objects up to 
12 x 3% x 7% in. Machine 
can be fitted into existing 
production lines. 

Price: $4,500. Delivery: 
30-90 days. 

Schooler Mfg. Co., P.O. 
Box 65, Pacoima, Calif. 
(P.W., 12/7/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
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© There seem to be few losers in the packaging profession these days. For 
instance—polyethylene continues to grab a bigger piece of the flexible pack- 
aging market, but at the same time, cellophane makers expect ’59 to be a 
record year. It’s no wonder that an atmosphere of optimism permeated the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers’ show in New York (Nov. 17-20). 


The New York exhibit was primarily for machinery makers, and they all 
showed up with their newest products. One trend ran through almost all 
machines (although they were designed to handle a wide variety of different 
materials)—automation and flexibility. 


The packaging line didn’t succumb to automated techniques quite so quickly 
as did some production operations, but it’s now receiving its full share of 
attention. You pour the product in the top bin, and it comes out the bottom 
fully packaged—tready to ship. Machines designed for the pharmaceutical 
trade count out pills, put cotton on top, paste on the label, and snap on the 
cap. 


@ New machines are much faster—and therefore more versatile. The two 
features must go hand-in-hand on a packaging operation because many 
companies don’t have enough of any one product to keep a really fast machine 
moving. They want to run a couple of thousand of one size and then switch 
to a smaller or larger box or bag—on the same machine. Machinery manu- 
facturers feel that many of their new models fill this need. 


Higher speed machines also call for more precision. Much research has 
been done on timing screws—these are the parts that guide containers past 
the filling nozzles. Exhibitors believe timing screws are now perfected to a 
point where they can handle light-weight plastic containers as well as heavier 
glass and metal packs. 


@ As the pictures on pages 14-15 show, there is no one “right” packaging 
material. Aluminum cans vie with “tin”, and poly films challenge cellophane; 
but each of the four still has its own place in the packaging picture. When 
choosing a package, you have to find the one material which best protects 
and displays your product—at a cost you are willing to pay for these functions. 


In a field that is in such a rapid state of change, the important thing is to 
keep up with all new developments. If you stick with a paper soap label and 
all your competitors have a shiny foil wrapper, your product may not stack 
up so well on the dealer’s shelf. 


Current industry developments include: 
@ Plastic tubes—Manufacturers are experimenting with coating the inside of 
polyethylene tubes so they can handle products now excluded. Poly “breathes” 
—lets a certain amount of vapor pass through the material—hence it can’t 
handle aromatic products. One company has come up with a vinyl tube that 
should extend plastic tube usefulness. 


Makers report that all major cosmetic companies are experimenting with 
plastic toothpaste and shaving cream tubes. If plastics crack this market 
(largest single tube consumer) the industry should really take off. 


@ Boxes are coming from the manufacturer ready to set up—with glue 
attached. An adhesive that only sticks to itself, or one that sets by heat, is 
put in the appropriate places when the box is made. The user has only to 
send the flat form through a set-up machine. 


@ Wide range of plastic overwrap materials are being used. Polyethylene, 
polypropylene, etc. Main advantage of poly films over cellophane is shelf-life. 
Poly will last for years, whereas cellophane bags or wraps deteriorate with age. 
The user pays for this extended life by sacrificing some clarity. Most poly 
films don’t have the transparency of cellophane. Poly films are cheaper, but 
can’t be run on existing machines. 


@ Aluminum--—One of hottest materials in packaging. Big aluminum com- 
panies are concentrating on developing new markets. Most soaps have 
switched to foil packaging—Alcoa has come up with a new package that 
holds an individual serving of jelly. Both Alcoa and Reynolds are pushing 
foil for frozen foods, and Reynolds has come up with a method of wrapping 
a foil lid on an aluminum can to give a waterproof seal. 


Oil companies are using aluminum to hold lubricating oil, and some beer 
brewers are giving the cans a try—but no stampede has started. It looks 
like the plastic container makers have grabbed some customers who might have 
given aluminum a try. 
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NAME YOUR SPECIAL 
HOSE REQUIREMENTS 


ermoi 
makes it... makes 


it serve you longer! 


Fire Hose Strong, lightweight, 
flexible and mildew resistant. Ideal 
where acids, alkalies and hydro- 
carbons ruin ordinary hose. 


Acid Hose Grades for even the 
most corrosive acids in general in- 
dustrial use including chemical, 
steel and fertilizer plants. 


* 


owe 

Hydraulic Hose Flexible, high 
pressure hose, for hydraulically 
operated € — such cae «00 
riveting and die casting machines, 


Water Hose A versatile line of 
hose for all types of discharge 
service. Also light and heavy duty 
suction hose. 


There’s a grade or type of Thermoid- 
Quaker hose designed specifically 
for every condition . . . made to 
give you the economy of long-last- 
ing performance. And, your 
Thermoid-Quaker distributor 
knows how to help you select the 
right grade or type for every job. 
So whatever your hose require- 
ments, call him or write to Thermoid 
Division, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Tacony & Comly Streets, Phila- 
delphia 24, Pennsylvania. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


PORTER 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with 13 DIVISIONS 
including: Thermoid, Delta-Star Electric, National Elec- 
tric, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Refractories, Connors Steel, 
Vulcan- Kidd Steel, Forge and Fittings, Disston, Leschen 
Wire Rope, Mouldings, H. K. Porter Company de Mexico, 
S.A., and H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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VALUE ANALYSIS- 
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newest N.A.P.A. filmstrip, “VALUE ANALYSIS-STANDARD- 


help all purchasing men. 


tion. It shows how to apply these 
techniques, and it demonstrates 
their value—both to purchasing 
and to over-all company opera- 
tions. 

Big company or small, formal 
program or informal, the strip 
can help P.A.’s obtain the maxi- 
mum benefits possible through 
organized and sustained Value 
Analysis - Standardization activ- 
ities in their companies. Com- 
modities familiar to all purchas- 
ing men are value-analyzed in 
the filmstrip—electric bulbs, 
paints, etc.—but the principles 
that may apply to the study of 
any commodity come through 
clearly. 

While the filmstrip is prima- 
rily a training tool for purchasing 
personnel, it also can serve effec- 
tively in at least four other ways 
according to N.A.P.A. officials. 

1. To interest management 
in Value Analysis-Stand- 
ardization, and to further 
management’s recognition 
of purchasing as a profes- 
sion and a profit-making 
function of the company. 
To acquaint vendor sales- 


IZATION—The Open Door to Increased Profits,” is designed to 


By use of understandable examples the filmstrip serves as a 
primer on the techniques of greater value buying and standardiza- 


men with the principles 
and explain the type of in- 
formation you need from 
them. 

3. To provide company sales 
departments (P.A.’s own) 
with additional knowledge 
and insight in how to deal 
effectively with purchasing 
agents of other companies. 

4. To be used as a public re- 
lations tool in P.A.’s com- 
munities, with showings be- 
fore such organizations as 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce, service clubs, pro- 
fessional societies, etc., to 
help develop a_ greater 
awareness of the import- 
ance of purchasing in busi- 
ness and industry. 

Although produced for the 

N.A.P.A. under the direction of 
the National Committee on Value 
Analysis - Standardization, the 
filmstrip is available for purchase 
or rental by non-affiliated groups, 
in addition to various interested 
N.A.P.A. groups. 

The filmstrip kit consists of a 

35mm filmstrip in color; a 12-in. 


CUT COSTS—LOCAL STOCKS AVAILABLE 


G.E.’s complete line of heating devices and expert engineer- 


Select immersion heaters, strip heaters, 
cartridge heaters, or tubular heaters— 
for heating air, solids of any shape and 
liquids of any consistency with auto- 
matic heat control. . . on your pro- 
duction line or as part of your product. 


Section E723-35 
General Electric Company 


Send for your F REE 


ing give you the heater you need when you need it! 


PROMPT SHIPMENT from local General 
Electric Distribut:; stocks for standard 
items .. . fast, expert design and pro- 
duction of speci including cast-in 
elements. For m information, send 
the coupon toda; 


Schenectady, New York CATAL OG 
NAME_ 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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334% rpm. microgroove record, 
audience hand-out sheets, and a 
seven-page Leader’s Guide. The 
guide contains suggestions on 
how best to show the film and to 
conduct a meeting in conjunction 
with it. 

The filmstrip can be shown on 
any 35mm slidefilm projector. 
The record can be played on any 
turntable that has a microgroove 
needle. Running time of the film 
is about 13 minutes. 

Kits, including film, record, 
and all material, may be pur- 
chased from N.A.P.A. for $15.00 
for N.A.P.A. members and affili- 
ated associations. The charge is 
$25.00 to non-members. Charges 


CUT THREAD 
11.7¢ 
STANDARD 
ROLLED THREAD 
1.5¢ 


Value analysis-standardization offers open door to increased profits. Film shows “how to,” and results of programs. 


N.A.P.A. Slidefilm Demonstrates Value Analysis 


Short (13 minutes), professionally-done, and to the point, the 


are payable in advance, and are 
f.o.b. New York City. 

Loans of the film salso are 
available—along with* kit ma- 
terial. For N.A.P.A. members 
there is a $2.50 service charge to 
cover mailings and repairs. The 
service charge is $5.00 for non- 
members. For further informa- 
tion, or to obtain kits, contact 
should be made with the National 
Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

Demand for the filmstrip has 
been reported as “brisk,” and 
showings have been very well re- 
ceived by audiences, according 
to N.A.P.A. officials. 


Denver School Board Wavering 
On Buying Foreign Typewriters 


Denver—The Denver School 
Board has voted to delay deci- 
sion on the purchase of foreign- 
made typewriters after a spirited 
debate on relative qualities of 
American and foreign machines. 

The situation arose when Ed- 
ward Olander, administrative as- 
sistant for the board, recom- 
mended the purchase of 195 
Italian-made Olivetti typewriters 
for $14,625 plus trade-ins. 

Mrs. Irene Saliman, board 
member, questioned the transac- 
tion even though the bid was 
$3,000 less than the lowest bid 
by an American office equipment 
producer. She was joined by 
Isadore Samuels, another board 
member, who questioned the serv- 
icing facilities for foreign makes. 
He said he hoped it was better 
than for foreign cars “on which 
the price is right but the service 
is rotten.” 

Olander, however, argued that 
the schools had no trouble in the 


past with service on foreign type- 
writers now in use. “We some- 
times find it more difficult to get 
parts for American typewriters,” 
he declared. 

The board will look into the 
situation further before reaching 
a decisoin. 


Case Forms Subsidiary 
To Sell Prefab Buildings 


Milwaukee —A__ construction 
machinery maker, J. I. Case Co., 
of Racine, has formed a subsidi- 
ary here to market prefabricated 
commercial and industrial build- 
ings. 

The new facility, Case Build- 
ing Corp., will begin producing 
one-story-high pre-fabs some- 
time after Jan. 1, the company 
said. Aluminum or steel walls, in 
combination with brick, if de- 
sired, will be available in 20x40, 
50, or 60-ft. sections. 


the finest 


COATED FABRIC 


WORK GLOVE 
in the world 


SURETY $ | 


To handle those hot, tough jobs 
nothing equals Surety Silvertex 
Gloves for longer wear and lower 
cost. Superior Silvertex coating re- 
flects heat and affords better pro- 
tection against most industrial 
chemicals than rubber and standard 
synthetics. Their curved finger de- 
sign and wing thumb construction 
cuts wear and gives greater com- 
fort. And they won’t crack or peel— 
remaining soft and pliable for the 
life of the glove. ™* 


LV 


Available in gauntlet, knit wrist, 
band top and safety cuff styles, all 
in jumbo sizes and with or without 
ventilated backs. For a free test 
pair write on your letterhead, out- 
lining your job requirements. We'll 
send them to you by return mail. 


THE 


\—e RUBBER Co. 
CARROLLTON, OHIO 


in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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Your Guide to New Products — 


(Continued from page 19) 


Pressure Former 
Used with Thermoplastics 


Thermoplastic materials are auto- 
matically formed in female molds, in- 
dexed, trimmed, and ejected from the 
machine as finished parts. It will form 
and trim 20 x 20-in. areas with the aid 
of pushbutton controls for heating, cool- 
ing, and air-release. Machine has variety 
of combinations for atmosphere control 
required in forming of thermoplastic 
sheets. Temperature range is from 100- 
600 F. 

Price: $20,000 (approximate). De- 
livery: 6-8 wk. 

Atlas Vac-Machine Corp., 1732 Hud- 
son Ave., Rochester 17, N. Y. (P.W., 
12/7/59) 


Weighing System 
Gives 3-Way Segregation 


Product containers traveling down 
production line are weighed by scale 
under the conveyor. If they are under- 
or overweight by %4% of the total pack- 
age weight, reject flipper sends the con- 
tainer into the proper receptacle. This 
system is particularly useful for open 
packages or tall containers. Top speed 
of 400 packages per minute can be at- 
tained. 

Price: $8,500. Delivery: 5 mo. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Stokes & Smith Plant, 4900 Summerdale 
Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. (P.W., 12/7/ 
59) 


Labeler 
Has Automatic Feeder 


Mobile machine uses cold glue as 
fastening agent for spot, face, or wrap- 
type labeling of glass, tin, or fiber con- 
tainers. Operator has option of auto- 
matic or touch feeding for short or long 
runs. Variable speed controls are quickly 
adjustable for changes in container sizes 
—1'%-oz. to gallon containers. Label- 
ing machine has a self-cleaning, remov- 
able glue pan that cuts down on main- 
tenance time. Non-corrosive metals are 
used throughout the airframe construc- 
tion. 

Price: $975. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Labelette Co., 216 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Box Former 
Activates Pre-Applied Adhesive 


Forms flat blank into a box and sets 
the pre-applied adhesive to seal the car- 
ton into usable shape. The end panels 
are coated with a heat-sensitive adhesive 
which remains dry until activated by the 
machine. It can be used to form trays, 
one piece boxes with hinged covers, or 
two piece telescoping cartons. Both ends 
of the box are sealed at the same time 
with 1,000 piece per hour speed. 

Price: $1,500. Delivery: 30 days. 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. (P.W., 
12/7/59) 


| vices used throughout the system. 
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Film Packager 
For Non-Uniform Products 


Products like meat, hard- 
ware, toys, foods, or fragile 
consumer materials can be 
heat sealed in plastic films at 
speeds of 20 to 150 bags per 
min. Web of packaging ma- 
terial is fed over product at 
front of machine and electric 
eye at rear triggers sealing 
machanism. 

Price: $7,500 (base). De- 
livery: 5 mo. 

Hayssen Mig. Co., 1305 
St. Clair Ave., Sheboygan, 
Wis. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Label Printer 


Automatic Operation 


User need only buy and 
stock a few basic labels and 
then imprint variable data 
when needed. Printing cyl- 
inder will accommodate 
either metal or rubber plates 
which when used with the 3 
or 5 roller inking system will 
print labels from 1% x % 
in. to 4% x 4% in. 

Price: $1,275. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Avery Label Co., 1616 S. 
California Ave., Monrovia, 
Calif. (P.W., 12/7/59) 


Bag Feeder 


Processes 20 Bags a Minute 


Machine will pick the bag 
out of the magazine, open it, 
place it on the holder, and 
automatically deliver the 
filled package ready for clos- 
ing. It can process up to 20 
bags per min. in range of 
sizes up to 50 Ib. and larger. 
The magazine can be refilled 
without stopping the produc- 
tion run. 

Price: $9,700. Delivery: 
90-120 days. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 604 
S. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (P.W., 12/7/59) 
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Address: A designation—numbers, let- 
ters, or both—that indicates where a 
specific piece of information can be 
found in the memory storage of the com- 
puter. Used as a verb the term means 
to call a specific piece of information or 
to put it in the memory storage. 


Field: A group of related characters 
treated as a unit in computer opera- 
tions. For example, the pay rate for a 
class of workers is a field. 


Hardware: In computer terms this means 
all the various components, units, or de- 


Basic Computer Terms (Part II) 


Program: Set of instructions or steps that 
tell the computer exactly how to handle 
a complete problem—payroll, production 
scheduling. Generally, program steps 
form a complete cycle. Each incoming 
unit of information sets off the whole 
cycle from start to finish; the succeed- 
ing unit sets it off again unless the pro- 
gram is altered, 


Instruction: Coded program step that 
tells the computer what to do for a 
single operation. For example, it will 
add, subtract, or compare two numbers 
in a particular step. (P.W., 12/7/59) 
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Flying Tiger, Canadair Plan 
Joint Research to Cut Rates 


Vulcan Starts Production 
Of Shipping Pails, Cans 


San Leandro, Calif.—A new 
company, Vulcan Containers Pa- 
cific, Inc., has started production 


Burbank, Calif.—The Flying Tiger Line and Canadair, Ltd., have|Of steel shipping pails and tin- 


inaugurated a joint sales research program to develop a_break- 
through tariff that will bring air freight rates down to levels com- 
petitive with truck and rail transport. 

The research program, aimed at developing rates that could create 
an air freight market from seven to 10 times today’s volume, has two 


phases: 


@ To analyze in detail the characteristics of cargo presently being 


hauled by the Flying Tiger Line. 


@ To identify, locate, measure, and determine the characteristics 
of commodities that are air potential and can move by air rather 
than surface in the immediate future. 


John L. Higgins, vice presi- 


plate cans in its new factory here. 

Initial production will be lim- 
ited to 2% through 6%-gal. 
pails and round tinplate cans 
ranging in size from | through 
25-lb. capacities. 

The 25,000-sq. ft. plant has 
equipment to produce both open- 
head lug cover and tight-head 
styles of pails. Seamed and seam- 
less slip-cover tinplate cans also 
are being produced. 


Owens-Illinois Paper Plant Opens 


Chicago—A new supply of 
over 65-million sq. ft of corru- 
gated board became available to 
Midwest purchasing agents last 
month with the opening here of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.’s new 
Paper Products Division factory. 

The quarter-million sq. ft 
plant, according to company offi- 
cials, will produce shipping boxes 
and other corrugated items cov- 
ering the entire range of the area’s 
industry, from meat packing to 
heavy machinery. 

The company said more than 
4,000 tons of paper a month 
would be fed to a 300-ft. Lang- 


ston Corrugator, which can run 
off an 85-in. wide corrugated 
strip at a 600-fpm rate. 


Pittsburgh Coke to Build 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. plans to build 
a maleic anhydride plant at its 
nearby Neville Island facilities. 

Scheduled to start production 
in early 1961, the new plant will 
be capable of producing some 20 
million lb. a year of the chemical, 
which is used by the plastics and 
resin industries. 


dent-sales for Flying Tiger, and 
Peter H. Redpath, vice president- 
sales for Canadair, said the two 
companies have agreed to spend 
approximately $200,000 in the 
next year on the study. 

“Our two firms have joined in 
this venture for mutually bene- 
ficial reasons,” the executives 
said in a joint statement. “Cana- 
dair, as builder of the CL-44D-4, 
which will be the first turbo-prop 
swing-tail jet air freighter, is 
vitally interested in the economies 
of low-cost air freight. 


On Order 


“Flying Tiger has on order a 
fleet of 10 of these aircraft that it 
will place in service in 1961. The 
airline is seeking a tariff for this 
new airplane that will effect a 
break-through into freight rate 
areas on an average of 30-40% 
under today’s existing rates.” 

Both companies said they be- 
lieve rates as low as 6¢ a ton mile 
are possible with the CL-44D-4. 
They said they also are convinced 
an average rate of some 13-14¢ 
can be achieved, compared to the 
existing average of 18-19¢ a ton 
mile. 

“It is the opinion of both com- 
panies,” the sales officials said, 
“that effective development of the 
market for air cargo space is de- 
pendent, to a great extent, on a 
thorough knowledge of the com- 
modities that can be economi- 
cally transported by aircraft. The 
cooperative research program is 
aimed at gaining such knowl- 
edge.” 


| Where Can | Buy? | 


Some products are easy to lo- 
cate, others difficult. Perhaps you 
can help one of our readers who 
knows exactly what he wants but 
doesn’t know where to get it. And 
keep in mind that you can make 
use of this PURCHASING WEEK 
service at any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader’s request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 


Recently, one of our foremen 
showed me a l-in. brass gate 
valve, non-rising stem, with dou- 
ble discs. The manufacturer’s 
name or insignia was obliterated 
beyond recognition. 

All of my recent catalogs show 
this type of valve, but with solid 
wedge disc. 

Do you know of any valve 
manufacturers who make small 
brass gate valves, with non-rising 
stems and double discs as a 
standard item? 

E. P. Shaghnessy 

Department of Water & Sewers 

P. O. Box 33-316 
Coconut Grove Station 
Miami 33, Florida 
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ROADWAY | 


responsible [cama 


reliable 


ROADWAY 


e direct, single-line service 
from many of your important 
shipping points brings your 
freight in faster 


e over 3,000 pieces of equip- 
ment and 1600 Roadway 


drivers keep it moving 


e handling skill at our 72 
terminals assures safest pos- ; 


sible arrival 


-——- 


_—— 
--— 


EVERYTHING WE DO AT ROADWAY IS CALCULATED TO GIVE 
YOU GOOD SERVICE...iIN A RESPONSIBLE, RELIABLE MANNER 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 
472 Robeson St. 
P. 0. Box 1106 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
997 Marion Rd. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
917 Holland Ave. 


ANNISTON, ALA. LA GRANGE, GA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
19 E. 1 St. Madison Ave. 28 Columbia Terrace 
P. 0. Box 582 P. 0. Box 458 WORCESTER, MASS. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MACON, GA. 560 Southwest Cutoff 


3501 5th Ave., N. 
P. 0. Box 870 


DECATUR, ALA. 
21 Wilson, N.W. 


GADSDEN, ALA. 
1008 S. 4th St. 


Lower Boundary St. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
29 Carolan Ave. 
Box 921 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
3400 W. 5ist St. 


P. 0. Box 855 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
EF Ne 1700 Bartlett Ave. 
P. 0. Box 202 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
221 Governor St. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
235 Front Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
72 Marshall Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
1205 Olive St. (S) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
1325 Garland Ave. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
72 Marshall Ave. 


Laurel, Md. Laurel, Md. 
ATLANTA, GA, LAUREL, MD. 

161 Arizona Ave., N.E. (Serving Baltimore & 

P. 0. Box 5297, Sta. E Washington) 
AUGUSTA, GA. 72 Marshall Ave. 

Twiggs & Seventh St. Laurel, Md. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
1209 Midway Dr. 
P. 0. Box 1224 


BOSTON, MASS. 
250 Commercial St. 
Malden, Mass. 


LTL and 
volume shipments 
handled 


1777 S. Belmont St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
22701 Van Born Road 
Taylor Center, Mich. 


FLINT, MICH. 
P. 0. Box 6187 
East Side Station 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
1400 Federal St. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
1125 Kings Highway 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
2437 7th St. 
Muskegon Heights 

SAGINAW, MICH. 
1221! 


Niagara 
CLARKSDALE. MISS. 
1628 - 5'h St. 

P. 0. Box 266 
KANSAS C!TY, MO, 
1044 Sw ft St. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo, 
52 Bu in St. 

CHARLOTTS. N.C. 
524A ) Ave, 
P. 0. Box 5265 

DURHAM N.C. 
Hillsb Road 
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HICKORY, N. C. 
316 23rd St., S.W. 


WILSON, N. C. 
Old Black Creek Road 
P. 0. Box 207 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
P. 0. Box 4598 


BOUND BROOK, N. J 


Lincoln Bivd. and B St. 


Middlesex, N. J. 


KEARNEY, N. J. 
(Serving New York and 
New Jersey cities) 
72 Second St. 
So. Kearney, N. J. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
383 Sawyer Ave. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
72 Second St. 
So. Kearney, N. J. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
80 Litchfield St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
365 Sixth North St. 


AKRON, OHIO 
1355 E. Archwood Ave. 
P. 0. Box 7156 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
10419 Chester Rd. 
P. 0. Box 131, 

Lockland Sta. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
8101 Union Ave. 


DAYTON, OHIO Capes, S. S. 
1535 Stanley Ave. apna. 5. 8. 
. 0. Box 
LIMA, OHIO 
211 E. Grand Ave. Park Place Branch 
P. 0. Box 56 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
5070 Tractor Rd. 


WARREN, OHIO 
3810 ee 
AFTON, OKLA. 
Highway 66 
P. 0. Box 175 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


125 Southwest Tenth St. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
110 S. Frisco 


ERIE, PA. 
602 E. 25th St. 
P. 0. Box 864 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
4250 Chamber Hill Road 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Church & Pearce Sts. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1818 Ironton St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
25 Esten Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. |. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
98 Martin St. 


525 W. Main St. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
2127 Worth St. 
P. 0. Box 3205 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
857 East Georgia Ave. 
P. 0. Box 7397 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
180 W. Trinity Lane 
P. 0. Box 8067 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
1518 N.E. 7th Ave. 
P. 0. Box 641 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
146 Manufacturing St. 
P. 0. Box 10306 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
1409 Commerce St. 


HOUSTIN, TEXAS 
802 N. Nagle 
P. 0. Box 18597 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
111 Menchaca St. 


WACO, TEXAS 
1904 New Marlin Highway 
P. 0. Box 2203 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
4939 S. 6th St. 


ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 


147 PARK STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Refiners Foresee No Residual Oil Shortage 


Dallas—Although December 
may be chilly for East Coast 
residual fuel oil purchasers, the 
supply outlook for the rest of 
the winter is good. 

Total inventories are down 
about 10% from a year ago, 
but industry experts foresee an 
ample supply of residual under all 
but the most unexpected circum- 
stances, Southwest refiners told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Prices, meanwhile, arent’t ex- 
pected to budge. There are two 
reasons why: 

1. Interior Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton is manning the import 
flood gate, well prepared to boost 
the residual import quota—prob- 
ably by Jan. 1. (see P. W. Nov. 
23, °59, p. 46). 

2. The industry itself feels 
there’s political dynamite in high 
fuel oil prices—‘“The sort of 
political dynamite that opponents 
of the federal oil import control 
program are looking for,” accord- 
ing to one authority. 

Before Secretary Seaton an- 


nounced his intention recently 
to boost the residual quota to 
200,000 bbl. a day from the pre- 
sent 100,000 bbl. daily quota, 
East Coast users had expressed 
concern over low inventories in 
the East and in the Texas- 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 

One other aspect of the re- 
sidual oil outlook is the increas- 
ing unwillingness of domestic 
oil refineries to concentrate on 
such low-profit production 
(especially as it results in in- 
creasing the already-high inven- 
tories of gasoline and distillate 
stocks). 

A Southwest refiner, referring 
to the residual situation, said, 
“neither the government nor the 
industry can afford a shortage or 
a high price.” 

Through December, Southwest 
marketers say the East Coast 
residual picture may be “a little 
tight.” In the other heavy indus- 
trial consuming area, the Mid- 
west, the picture is different 
because inventories there are ac- 


tually up a bit from a year ago. 

The key to whether an actual 
shortage of residual does ma- 
terialize, therefore, is held by 
Interior Secretary Seaton. The 
domestic oil industry is betting 
he takes steps to keep one from 
developing. 

The oil industry could find it- 
self worrying about too much 
residual instead of not enough, 
too. Much depends on what the 
steel mills do. If they are shut 
down again, Seaton may have to 
“close the gates” fast on the for- 
eign residual quota he’s expected 
to make. 


Machinery Makers See 
New Orders Deferred 


New York—tThe steel strike 
has contributed significantly in 
pushing forward the peak for 
capital goods new orders and 
capital expenditures, according 
to the quarterly McGraw-Hill 
Machinery New Orders Forecast. 


Basic Chemicals Price Index 
Chemical Week 
1947 = 100 


Construction Cost Index 
Engineering News-Record 
1913 = 100 


Electrical Materials Cost Index 


some McGraw-Hill Indexes# 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


November 1951 


100 


Metalworking Products Price Index.. 159.8 


American Machinist 
1947 = 100 

Nonferrous Metals Price Index 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
1947-49 — 100 


Petroleum Refinery Products Price 


Averages Index 
National Petroleum News 
January 1957 = 100 


Plant Maintenance Cost Index 
Factory 
1947 — 100 


Latest Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 

ives Cae 111.5 111.4 
atte eo ee 810.5 773.5 
ove V3.0 113.0 111.4 
159.6 156.3 

Te 122.5 113.6 
—- + Se 88.3 90.1 
ne 176.5 170.8 


1 Frame with 2 Universal Features 


New CESCO 


Polyfit Bridge 


and New CESCO 


Interchangeable Temples 


e New CESCO Polyfit frames have not one but two features to 
make them adaptable to the widest range of nose and facial 
contours. New Polyfit frames feature gleaming nickel-silver 
temples which are interchangeable with other CESCO plastic 
frame glasses or with most safety glasses equipped with 5- 
barrel hinges. Tapered temples, fastened with Sur-Loc pins, 
come in two styles—cable or spatula. Polyfit frames in flesh 
tone plastic are available with or without side shields. 


¢ Your choice of two sizes: No.316 (46 x 39mm), No. 318 (48 x 41mm) 
¢ Popular F7 shape lenses are removable for easy “on-the-spot” repair 


Ask your distributor to show the new CESCO Polyfit safety 
glasses. There’s a CESCO distributor in most major cities 
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CHICAGO 

MY EYE SHIELD 
~~ COMPANY 

_ fe 2723 W. Roscoe St, 
f=, Chicago 1 8, Illinois 


Capital goods manufacturers 


#] cooperating in the survey now 


expect a continuing rise in new 
orders for machinery through the 
third quarter of 1960, after a 
short halt this quarter. 

Companies now are forecast- 
ing a considerably lower volume 
of new business in the fourth 
quarter of this year and the first 
quarter of 1960 than they fore- 
cast in July 1959. They now 
anticipate 10% less new incom- 
ing business in the current quar- 
ter and 6% less in the first quar- 
ter of 1960 than they expected 
only three months ago. 

Survey respondents, however, 
do not consider this lost business. 
They believe it is only deferred, 
and are now looking for an in- 
creasing new orders volume 
through the third quarter of 1960. 

New orders for machinery in 
the fourth quarter, after seasonal 
adjustment, are expected to aver- 
age 8% below third quarter 
orders. A 5% gain in new book- 
ings is anticipated for the first 
quarter of next year, and a 6% 
increase is forecast for both the 
second and third quarters. 


RCHLIGHT SECTION 


LA FIED ADVERTISING 


SEA 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Over 12,000,000 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment 


ALL SIZES 
SKF — TYSON — 
MRC — BCA — 
ROLLWAY — STEYR — FEDERAL 
LINK BELT — McGILL — 
RIV 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
CONTINENTAL BEARINGS CORP. 
2515 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
Telephone: — CALUMET 5-5630 


All 
TIMKEN 
NEW 
FAFNIR 
—MULLER 
TORRINGTON 


MAKES 


HYATT 
DEPARTURE 


300 PIECES HI-CYCLE HAND TOOLS 
180 CYCLE—3 PHASE—220 VOLTS 
Not Runners, Drills, Screw Drivers, Impact 
Wrenches, Sanders, and Buffers Manufac- 
On ae ner a Black & Decker 
N GOOD CONDITION 
10% OF ORIGINAL COST 
Write—Wire—Phone 10-86839 


G & M MATERIALS CO. Detroit 3, Mich. 


MOTORS « GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


+ REBU 
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THE PEOPLE WHO USE THEM! 


A satisfied user is the 
best indication of a satis- 
factory product. And peo- 
ple who use Crofts Uni- 
versal Mounting Worm 
Gear Reducers tell 


they're the best. 


us 


They can be mounted 
anywhere, in almost any 
position, and left alone to 
do their job. 


Available from stock in 
Ye", 1%", 244” 
and 3” centers. Up to 6 
h.p., ratios up to 60:1. 
Described Bulletin 
D-571. 


sizes 


in 


Alternate Foot Mounting Positions 


CARTER HYDRAULIC VARIABLE 


SPEED GEARS 


Carter Hydraulic Variable Speed Gears provide 
infinite speed variations from input speed for frac- 
tional units down to zero r.p.m. in either direction 
of rotation. Handwheel, remote electrical or lever 
arrangements provide accurate control. Larger 
sizes from input speed to zero have 5% reverse 
direction. Either type will pick up loads from zero 
r.p.m.—speed control setting can be adjusted with 
drive running or stationary. All units are compact, 
easy to maintain and are entirely self-lubricating. 
Available from stock up to 5 h.p.; prompt delivery 
up to 35 h.p. Described in Bulletin D-CG. 


Ask for recommendations on your speed reduction problem. 
For general information, request bulletins noted above. 


CROFTS U.S.A. INC. 


2542 West Peterson Avenue Chicago 45. Illinois 
Telephone: ROgers Park 1-0019 


EASTERN STATES DISTRIBUTOR 
Rockwood Pulley Mfg. Co., Inc., 20 Crosby St., New York 13, N. Y. 


CROFTS CANADA LTD. 


2185 Madison Avenue 25 Jutland Road 
Montreal 28, P.Q. Toronto, Ont. 
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Leo F. Tilly, sales manager, Eastern 
region, for Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., has moved up to general 
sales manager. 


M. G. Mewberger has been promoted 
to vice president in charge of sales by 
Avnet Corp., Los Angeles. He will con- 
tinue to direct West Coast sales for the 
firm and its subsidiary in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 


Alan G. Grey and Charles F. Cooper 
have been appointed assistant general 
sales manager-administration and assis- 
tant general sales manager-solicitation 
respectively for Kaiser Steel Corp., Oak- 
land Calif. 

John A. Kovas has been named general 
sales manager for the Appliance & Auto- 


motive Controls Division, Controls Co. 
of America, Schiller Park, Ill. 


William H. Knoth has been named 
general sales manager, Mallory Battery 


In the World of Sales 


Co., a division of P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Inc. He succeeds Mogens E. Christiansen 
who recently became president and 
general manager of the firm. 


H. J. Wharton has joined Blue Coal 
Corp., New York, as manager of indus- 
trial sales. He had been Philadelphia 
area sales manager for Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Co. 

Herbert W. Wehe, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales, Overly Mfg. Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., has been advanced to 
executive vice president. 


Wendell F. Simmons has been made 


general sales manager, Construction 
Equipment Division of Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Robert C. Robertson, director of sales 
at Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich.. 
has been assigned the new post of vice 
president in charge of sales it was an- 
nounced recently. 


= a 


“Day-in, day-out, 


the Yellow Pages 


makes a buyer’s job easier,” 


says J. A. Czescik, Mgr. of Purchasing, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


“As far as our four buyers and I are concerned, locating an 
unusual item is a usual event in a purchaser’s day. When it 
comes to finding suppliers for these items, or when our regu- 
lar suppliers can’t provide our needs, we all rely on the Yellow 
Pages. Whether it’s a tent for serving refreshments at an 
‘Open House’ for our expanded and refurbished plant, a 
nursery to landscape our grounds, a contractor to mark out 
a parking field, or a stationery order we need in a hurry — 
we find reliable local suppliers easily in the Yellow Pages.” 


Yes, whatever your purchasing needs, the Yellow Pages 
makes thousands of items, hundreds of reputable suppliers 
easily available. So keep this valuable buyers’ guide handy, 
and turn to the Yellow Pages first when you want to locate 


anything fast! 


Find Us Fast 
in The 


Yellow Pages 


YP IS USED BY P B to find 
sources of supply and to tell 
people where to find P B 
sales and service. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METERS 


Originators of the 
POSTAGE METER and 
METERED MAIL 
Complete Line of Mailing Equipment 


oe 
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“WHERE TO OBTAIN THEM” 


BRANCH SALES & SERVICE 
PITNEY-BOWES INC 
630 Be ichandtethicdins< MUryhil 2-4400 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession 


J. M,. LEIGHTON 


W. M. SCHUCK 


W. F. WELCH 


A. E. COCKMAN, JR. 


Armco Division Purchasing 
Department Advances Four 


Middleton, Ohio—Four changes have 
been made in the Armco Division pur- 
chasing department of Armco Steel Corp. 

John M. Leighton has moved up from 
purchasing agent to supervising purchas- 
ing agent for the division. 

William M. Schuck, formerly works 
superintendent of stores and salvage, be- 
comes assistant to the director of pur- 
chases. 

Wilson F. Welch as been promoted 
from assistant purchasing agent to pur- 
chasing agent. 

A. E. Cockman, Jr., who served as a 
buyer the last four years, has been made 
assistant purchasing agent. 

Jean C. Limozaine has joined the 
Maryland Division, Litton Industries, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., as manager 


J. L. BOTTERS 


J. C. LIMOZAINE 


of 


materials, a new post. Formerly material 
control supervisor at ERCO Division, 
ACF Industries, Riverdale, Md., he also 
served as purchasing agent for National 
Tool & Mfg. Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


James L. Botters has been advanced 
from assistant purchasing agent to pur- 
chasing agent by Georgia Power Co. The 


|| purchasing and stores department of the 


Atlanta firm has been renamed the pur- 
chasing and supplies department. 

James LaBay, formerly director of 
personnel for the AP Parts Corp., has 
been made director of purchases for the 
Toledo company. Roy Haugen continues 
as assistant director of purchases. 


JAMES LaBAY J. L. BURGESS, JR. 


Joseph L. Burgess, Jr., has moved up 
from office manager to purchasing and 
production control manager at Arrow 
Tool Co., Inc., Wethersfield, Conn. 


William R. Larrabee has _ joined 
Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as purchasing agent. He succeeds 
Parker Lawrence who left to open his 
own business. Larrabee had been with 
Magnavox Co., both in Fort Wayne and 
Greeneville, Tenn., the last 12 years. 


Joseph P. Milham, director of pur- 
chases since 1951 for Blackstone Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been named vice 
president in charge of the Automotive 
Division and elected to the board of 
directors. 


Charles Pearce has been appointed 
purchasing agent by Osborne Electronics 
Corp., Portland. A former president of 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Oregon, he succeeds Charles Stonecipher 
who resigned to become manager of 
Standard Printing & Office Supply Co., 
Portland. 


Bernard Glugla has taken the post of 
purchasing agent with the Graber Co., 
Middleton, Wis. He had been a heavy 
equipment buyer for A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 


Be sure the TEFLON* you buy 


has the Qualities You Need 


Processing can radically change Teflon properties 


Take flex life as an example. The Teflon sheet illustrated was cooled to 
50% crystallinity, resulting in an excellent flex life of 60,000 cycles. How- 


ever, through lack of process con 
slowly, giving a 56% crystallinity 


trol, it might have been cooled more 
and a flex life of 40,000 cycles...A 


LOSS OF 20,000 CYCLES OF FLEX LIFE! 


You can be sure of proper processing by specifying Teflon stocks made 
by Garlock’s Plastics Division, the United States Gasket Company. 


U.S.G.’s years of experience with 
right properties every time. This, 


fluorocarbon resins guarantee you the 
plus assurance of fast delivery any- 


where, makes Garlock your prime source of Teflon sheet, rod, tape, tubing, 


bars, cylinders. Find out more by 


calling one of Garlock Packing Com- 


pany’s 26 sales offices and warehouses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


goers, 


S 
G 


nited 
tates 


asket *: 


GARLoOcK 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


*DuPont Trademark for TFE Fluorocarbon Resin 
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(Continued from page 1) 
dustry, public hearings of strike negotiations in key industries, and 
making unions subject to anti-monopoly laws. 

But whatever the outcome of steel negotiations, the next session 
of Congress is virtually certain to be desk-deep in bills providing 
for some form of government action to beef up or replace Taft- 
Hartley in national emergency labor relations. 

* 7 * 

BUYING POLICY GUIDE—Cleveland purchasers’ business 
survey report shows the biggest percentage of members sticking 
to a 90-day lead time on production materials. In the MRO 
category, practically all items can be bought on a hand-to-mouth 
or 30-day basis, but the number of 90-day buyers of supply items 
is increasing. In capital goods, 18% buy on a 90-day lead, 
33% on six months, and 30% need a year of more. 

* a * 

RULE-OF-THUMB—Du Pont Purchasing Agent O. J. Burk- 
land cites this handy cost measurement as a guide for buying cor- 
rugated boxes: Material 65%, labor 18%, administrative 11%, 
and profit 6%. 

To determine the approximate cost of polyethylene bags in 
carload lots, printed two colors, Du Pont utilizes this formula: 


+ of PE) 


The result is the cost of polyethylene bags on a per thousand 

basis—within a toleranee of plus or minus 10%. 
. « * 

TRAFFIC CONTROL—Railroads report piggyback freight 
haulage is headed in one direction—up. During the first 46 weeks 
of 1959, the number of cars toting highway trailers came to 
366,495—nearly 52% above the same 1958 period. 

* +. 

MACHINE TOOL SPURT—European production boom 
helped give U. S. machine tool producers their biggest order month 
since March 1957. October machine tool orders totaled $67.1 
million, up 14% over September—with foreign orders for form- 
ing tools responsible for much of the increase. Top quality and 
quicker delivery promises by U. S. firms were cited as big factors 
in the decision of European firms to buy the more expensive 
American-made machines. 

National Machine Tool Builders Assn. estimates the average 
order backlog now is up to five months, longest in nearly two 
years. 

* a @ 

REFILLING PIPELINES—Steel producers are wary of 
specifying products that may be getting the nod over others as 
shipments begin to catch up to ingot production levels. They feel 
any statement of that kind is bound to make some customer 
unhappy if his special need is being slighted. 

. * 7 

GRASS ROOTS REPORTING—Auto producer representa- 
tives visiting steel mills to check the production outlook also 
privately sounded out line workers. They report many rank-and-file 
union members hope for continued work on any basis—despite 


Chemical Equipment Goes Rugged 


Exposition Displays Sturdier Equipment, More 
Versatile Materials, More Efficient Machines 


New York— Equipment— 
more rugged, less maintenance la- 
bor cost. 

Materials—more versatile, less 
costly. 

Machines — more 
more efficient. 

That, in a nutshell, is what 40.- 
000 chemists and suppliers saw 
at the biennial Exposition of 
the Chemical Industries here last 
week. 

The exposition included more 
than 506 exhibitors who dis- 
played everything from _ pilot 
plants in miniature to full scale 
production replicas. But, basi- 
cally, it was an equipment expo- 
sition with an almost endless 
variety of processing and labware 
equipment on display. 

Several trends were evident: 


automatic, 


® Equipment is getting stur- 
dier. “Manufacturers are calling 
for more reliable equipment. 
They’re willing to pay a higher 
initial cost if we can show them 
savings in downtime and repair” 
a Stainless steel fabricator told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

@ New materials such as plas- 
tics are going into pumps, pipes, 
vessels, labware, almost any- 
where you look in the chemical 
plant. Present design progress in- 
dicates that plastics are launch- 
ing a two-barreled assault on met- 
als. In addition to being cheaper 
to maintain, in many cases initial 
cost is lower or will be soon. 

®@ Automation, which has been 
a potent force at so many trade 
shows this year, was at it again. 
The chemical industry is perhaps 


the most automated of any indus- 
try, and manufacturers are now 
at work “closing the loop” (hav- 
ing a plant run completely by a 
computer that corrects process- 
ing operations as deviations oc- 
cur). The computer is only one 
link in this chain. First must 
come a whole series of instru- 
ments that can analyze and inter- 
pret chemical reactions—and this 
type of instrument was much in 
evidence.” 

Many orders were written dur- 
ing the week-long show. One ex- 
hibitor reported that he had sold 
the filter he was using for dem- 
onstration “five times.” Most ex- 
hibitors plan to sell a large por- 
tion of the equipment that they 
show. Reduced purchase prices 
more than offset cost of return 
freight. The user, in turn, can 
often pick up a proto-type model 
that would ordinarily be unavail- 
able for many months. 


Feeling Is Growing—Steel Strike 
Wont Resume After Jan. 26 Date 


(Continued from page 1) 
while G.M. idled around 51%. 

Detroit sources, however, say 
the Big Three, including Ford— 
which buys essential parts from 
outside suppliers— would fold 
quickly following another walk- 
out. American Motors and 
Studebaker, they say, could last 
only about two weeks. 

ELECTRICAL: At least one 
electrical equipment maker takes 
the official position that another 
30-day walkout could be in the 
cards. But all are finding it “al- 
most impossible” to rebuild in- 
ventories against this possibility. 
Westinghouse is trying to bone 
up on scarce foreign steel, but 
General Electric states officially 
it will not go abroad for protec- 
tion. 

OIL: Major oil firms admit 
their drilling operations would 
be hit almost immediately by an- 
other strike. While most compan- 
ies weathered the initial 1 16-day 
shutdown in good shape, they are 
now having difficulty during the 
injunction period — and resump- 
tion of the strike would be dis- 
astrous. 

ELECTRONICS: Zenith Radio 


predictions of zooming radio and 
TV sales in coming months would 
nose-dive with another steel 
walkout. A Motorola spokes- 
man, however, says feeling 
around his company is that there 
will not be a resumption of the 
strike. He says opinions lean 
toward a “face-saving” agree- 
ment on the part of both union 
and management. 

McGraw-Hill’s Electrical Mer- 
chandising Week warned radio 
and TV retailers in its Nov. 30th 
issue, that business has been so 
good that shortages can be ex- 
pected in the December business 
rush because of the steel tie-up. 
Domestic radio manufacturers, it 
reported, had underestimated 
sales, and as a result have met a 
tightening supply situation on 
basic components. 

The broad segment of purchas- 
ing executives in the Pittsburgh 
steel center are also highly opti- 
mistic of a setthement—but are 
still hedging their bets by trying 
to rebuild inventories from 
scratch. 

“What’s going to happen in 
January?” asked the purchasing 
director for a major fabricator in 


the strike solidarity voiced by local leaders. Corp. and Motorola admit their the area. “I look for them to 
work it out without another 
strike. I think both sides would 
° . rather work it out than wait for 
Price Changes for Purchasing Agents Congress to write the steel settle- 
ment.” 
—" ere ee a na “os The purchasing head of a small 
Amount Pittsburgh manufacturing firm 
of New noted: “We're in pretty good 
Item & Company Change Price Reason shape for the kind of steel we 
INCREASES need, including the things we 
Gum rosins, CCC, Window glass, ewt.............00005 5 £9.85 tight supply make for the Christmas trade. 
Nancy, Mary, Katy, eT CTT re eee Te 5 $9.65 tight supply Fortunately we have a _ good 
4-chloro-2-nitroaniline, Jan. 1, Ib..............20000000- 06 86 iner. costs . f the strik 
Heating oil, Mid-Continent. #2, bulk, gal.............. 005 995 cold weather SOUrCe HEUER TOM TRS Stn. 
a apey 005 1025 cold weather But surely there will be a settle- 
Sodium hydrosulphite, cone., Jan. 1. earlot, Ib.......... 001 235 iner, costs ment, although probably not until 
ag Se carbonate, l-oz. blocks. Ib..............+.+ 05 56 iner. costs after the vote.” 
a... ee: a eae An auto parts executive in 
aaa eee at ul bckdcyscsauek aucun einness 30 $12.25 tight yr at Cleveland said: “I am just enough 
NS 5c iad ys VALUE NEDA Shs REN IRA Khon ee Ke 10 $12.50 tight supply of an optimist to believe this 
Copra, Coast, ton. wetness pees bette e nese seen eeeaee $5.00 $225.00 strike will be settled before Janu- 
Heating Oil, Fast Coast. Light Distillate, bulk, gal...... 003-005 ...... cold weather 
#4, 5, gal 05 ary. 
NE he vskiaia ica Eh ahs ose WAH ed ae HERS KO S204 b> . ” : Tee cold weather ‘6 . 
Benzene, Gulf Oil, gal PRBOKOCSSTHC SEES OOOESO HOES DOEOO®S .03 34 short supply R For one thing, there are ter- 
REDUCTION rific pressures being brought to 
. bear on the steel companies from 
Mercury, 76-Ib. flask .......... tee e cece eseneeeresense $1.00 $213.00 good supply their customers, from the govern- 
Gasoline, 2 Mass. cities, for suppliers, gal.............. 009 & 019 te eees low demand ment, and even from the rank and 
ee MO. ecckebesvveccesaveses 015 $1.09 metal eases , . 
Tin Salts, Sodium Stannate, Ib.............0seeeeeeeees 005 628 metal eases file who are now back working. 
Potassium Stannate, Ib............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 009 771 metal eases When this steel situation goes off 
ee NG MI TI, bn nccnd-oscecnseessensesesese 012 989 metal eases the front page, conditions will be 
aoe _ much more favorable for a face- 
ee lid sill e woo saving compromise.” 
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Aluminum Economist 
Foresees a Price Rise 
Due to Cost Pressure 


(Continued from page 1) 
months (see P.W., Nov. 9, ’59 p. 
3). But the re-emphasis stated last 
week by the industry source 
gained significance because of 
the out-and-out-tie-in with what- 
ever happens in steel. 

Aluminum wage contracts are 
tied closely to those of steel, but 


the steel union’s contract with 
domestic aluminum producers 
has been extended since last 


August. Any wage increases will 
add substantially to aluminum 
production costs. 

The industry says the only way 
it can counteract a higher way 
bill would be to cut research and 
development funds. But this is an 
area sacrosanct to the industry 
and one on which the industry is 
dependent for future success. 

Prospect of increased alumi- 
num prices came as no surprise 
despite recent cutbacks in the 
production rate of major alumi- 
num producers, lower prices an- 
nounced. for aluminum building 
sheet, and West Coast warehouse 
price cuts. 

Those developments can be 
explained as due to inventory 
buildup by aluminum users just 
before the steel strike and prior 
to the contract extension in the 
aluminum wage talks. 

“The industry needs restora- 
tion of prices if it is to be able to 
continue the market development 
it needs,” the aluminum spokes- 
man declared. He said the steel 
strike hasn’t brought any great 
windfall to aluminum production 
although it did hasten some deci- 
sions to switch to aluminum. 


Engelhard Forms Division 
For Industrial Diamonds 


Newark, N. J.—Englehard 
Industries, Inc., has organized an 
Industrial Diamond Division to 
import, stock, process, and sell 
industrial diamonds on a national 
basis. 

The company, a leading sup- 
plier and fabricator of platinum 
and other precious metals, an- 
nounced it will become a dis- 
tributor of natural diamonds 
from De Beers Co., London, “to 
provide users with an uninter- 


rupted supply.” 


25 


‘Favored Customer’ 
Clause Kills It 


(Continued from page 1) 
government had proved that the 
five vaccine producers submitted 
almost identical bids to public 
authorities. But he said the “most 
favored customer” clause in con- 
tracts signed with the Public 
Health Service, in effect, “put a 
floor” under prices on sales to 
public health agencies. 

Under this clause, the Health 
Service was assured a lower price 
if the drug producer involved sold 
vaccine below the P.H.S. con- 
tract price to any other public 
health authority during the life 
of the contract. 


Weakened Case 


This was the issue that has 
raised doubts about other Justice 
Department cases involving the 
submission of identical bids to 
federal, state, and local authori- 
ties. Some of these cases involve 
the federal grand jury investiga- 
tion now on in Philadelphia in- 
volving price and bid policies of 
major electrical manufacturers. 
Another is the Federal Trade 
Commission’s charges that a 
number of firms in the rubber 
tire and tube manufacturing in- 
dustry conspired to fix prices and 
identical bids on prices quoted 
to governmental agencies. Also 
pending are criminal indictments 
against 17 companies engaged in 
distributing asphalt, concrete, and 
bituminous concrete in New Eng- 
land, 


‘Most Favored Customer’ 


The “most favored customer” 
clause in the Public Health Serv- 
ice contract was similar to the 
long disputed “Clause 13” in reg- 
ular General Services Adminis- 
tration supply contracts. Labeled 
a “price fixing clause” by numer- 
ous state and local purchasing 
officials, the contract provision 
was rewritten slightly last Janu- 
ary by the General Services Ad- 
ministration in an effort to sat- 
isfy complaints that state and 
local governments were unable to 
negotiate prices lower than those 
previously negotiated by federal 
contracting officers. 

In winding up the Trenton 
trial—which featured lengthy tes- 
timony by purchasing officials 
from various states and municl- 
palities that had negotiated Salk 
vaccine purchases—Judge For- 
man conceded the government 
had shown some of the companies 
communicated with one another 
on price policies. But he called 
this “circumstantial” and de- 
clared it could not support an 
inference of an agreement to fix 
prices. 


Government in the Act 


The judge noted however, that 
the “obvious, indeed the inevi- 
table result of the “most favored 
customer” clause was to effect an 
even greater degree of price uni- 
formity .. . (and) appears to but- 
tress securely their claim to act- 
ing in a manner consistent with 
innocence in refusing to reduce 
their prices.” 

It was the existence of this 
clause in its contracts with the 
federal government, said the com- 
panies, that prevented them from 
selling at lower prices to state 
and municipal authorities. 


Uncle Sam's Price-Fix Charge Fails 


with e officer issuing 


4 of the proviso in said Act. 


any article or service covered 


ately. Such reduction shal! be 


other than the Government. 


. PATENTS. —The Contr 
on 


PRICING controversies, including 


meet “price-fixing” 


complying with the filing requirements set forth in paragraph 


13. PRICE REDUCTIONS.—If at any time after the date 
of the bid, the Contractor reduces the comparable price of 


other than the Federal Government, the price to the Govern- 
ment for such article or service shall be reduced proportion- 


in the same manner as the reduction in the price to customers 


the ordering offices at such reduced prices, indicating on the 
invoice that the reduction is pursuant to the “Price Reduc- 
tions” article of the General Provisions, 
furnish promptly to the General Services Administration issu- 
ing office complete information as to such reductions. 

14. ADVERTISING OF AWARD.—Successful 
ne not use awards as a basis for commercial advertising. 


G. S. A. contract Clause 13 (above). 
charges from state and local government buyers. 


by the contract to customers 


effective at the same time and 


The Contractor shall invoice 
The Contractor shall 


bidders 


actor —_* hold and save the 
harmless from 


stemmed from 
Wording now has been revised to 


Salk vaccine case, 


G.S.A. Announces 


Washington—General Services 
Administration, the government’s 
housekeeping agency, has made 
public for the first time its com- 
plete schedule of natural rubber 
which it will sell from its stock- 
piles during the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960. 

G.S.A.’s list totals 74,083 long 
tons. However, agency officials 
made clear that only 50,000 tons 
will be sold from that amount. 
The sales are authorized by this 


Strategic Stockpile Rubber Disposal 


Its Plan Covering 


killed G.S.A.’s previous program 
of totaling its stock of rubber by 
buying new fresh supplies to re- 
place deteriorated grades. 

Most of the 50,000 ton total 
will be made up of deteriorated 
grades G.S.A. would have sold 
under the old program at price 
discounts averaging 2¢ per pound. 
However, some fresh top grade 
rubber also will be offered for 
sale at current market prices. 


The _ official + schedule’ of 


year’s appropriations bill, which 
GRADE LONG TONS 
1X RSS (X) 32,253 
1 RSS 9,003 
2 RSS 628 
3 RSS 777 
4 RSS 346 
5 RSS 34 
1X TH. CR. 3,790 
| TH. CR. 11,008 
2 TH. CR. 1,414 
3 TH. CR. 203 
IX TK. CR. 1,130 
1 TK. CR. 3,674 
2 TK. CR, 353 
* 


The discounts offered 
plement No. 3 to schedule 


amounts and grades follows: 
GRADE LONG TONS 
LIB. SEL. 3,656 
LIB. REG. 1,528 
IX TH. BR * 219 
2X TH. BR. * 625 
3X TH. BR. 13 
1 TH. BR. 205 
2 TH. BR. * 916 
3 TH. BR. * 22 
4 TH. BR. * 34 
2 AMBER * 95 
3 AMBER * 1,304 
4 AMBER * 853 

for these grades in sup- 


No. 6 remain in effect. 


istration includes in all its con- 
tracts a requirement that if the 
government contractor lowers his 
price generally (across the board) 
or as to “comparable customers” 
during the term of his contract 
with G.S.A., then the government 
must also get the lower price. 
G.S.A. calls this requirement a 
“price reduction clause.” 
In the Public Health Service 
contracts with the vaccine pro- 
ducers, the “most favored cus- 
tomer” clause read this way: 
“It is further understood and 
agreed that in the event a price 
reduction on vaccine is made to 
health agencies during the con- 
tracting period, such reduction 
shall apply to this contract. In 
no cases shall prices exceed those 
charged to any other health 
agency. 


to read: “It is further understood 


contract period, such reduction 
shall apply to the contract.” 


duction clause 
effective last Jan. 


was 


12, to cover 


chasing authorities. 


The General Services Admin- 


That clause later was amended 


and agreed that in the event vac- 
cine is sold to or for the use of 
public agencies at a price lower 
than the contract price during the 


The text of G.S.A.’s price re- 
amended, 


complaints from some state pur- 
Suppliers 


frequently explained their refusal 
to lower prices to state agencies 


on the ground that if they did so, 
under G.S.A.’s price reduction 
clause, they would then also have 
to lower their price to the federal 
government. 

G.S.A. stoutly maintains that 
it never made any such require- 
ment of a contractor. It says it 
always has made it clear to its 
suppliers that G.S.A. did not con- 
sider a lower price to a state 
agency the kind of price reduc- 
tion to which it was entitled un- 
der the “price reduction clause” 
in G.S.A. contracts. 

However, to meet the com- 
plaints raised by state authorities, 
G.S.A. included in its Jan. 12 
amendment specific language to 
cover the point. The new phrase: 

“(For purposes of determining 
a ‘general price reduction” under 
this clause, sales to states and 
other local political subdivisions 
by a contractor. or reductions in 
price schedules o! the contractor 
to such agencics. shall have no 
application.)” 


From this, it appears that the 


G.S.A. price reduction clause 
now does not havc the same effect 
as the “most-fayored customer” 


clause in Public | lealth Service’s 
vaccine contracts. For 
P.H.S.’s contracts. a price reduc- 
tion to any state cuthority auto- 
matically meant © price reduction 


under 


tional Longshoremen’s Union and 


the December-March period. On 
ducers. 


the quota 15% 


15-25% 


expected to jump 


each of the following two years. 


three-year package offer totaling 41¢-an-hour. 
tract only partially settled the automation problem, the issue that had 
balked negotiations since last August. 


This is the third quota increase 
last spring and 20% 
Because of the British Columbia coast mill strike, most of the last 
increase benefits went to the United States, which is B. C.’s main 
competitor for Australian business. 


Late News in Brief 


New York—Fears that another dock strike might hit the East 
and Gulf Coasts later this month vanished last week. The Interna- 


New York shipping agreed on a 
But proposed con- 


Seattle, Wash.—Easing of import quotas is expected to result in 
an increase of 25% in sales of Canadian lumber to Australia during 


a yearly basis this could mean 


more than $20 million in new business for Canadian lumber pro- 


It raised 
from August to November. 


by Australia this year. 


Pittsburgh—Industrial material handling equipment sales are 
next year, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Material Handling Institute, Inc. 

While sales in the first half of 1960 are not expected to show heav 
increases, manufacturers predicted an upturn in the last half of th 
year—contingent on consistent steel production. 


San Francisco—Bay area oil bargemen ended their seven-month- 
old strike last week when their Inland Boatmen’s Union accepted a 
three-year contract offered by tug owners. 

Oil companies had been hauling their oil largely by truck during 
the tie-up and had been absorbing the extra costs. 
covered by the union extends from San Francisco and the East Bay 
to Stockton and beyond. The new contract calls for a $45 monthly 
pay boost the first year and consecutive $2 


The territory 


2.50 monthly increases 


(Continued from page 1) 
chasing Agents followed the same 
line of attack. 

Earl Maxwell, chairman of the 
St. Louis group and purchasing 
agent for the Kennard Division 
of American Air Filter Co., told 
PURCHASING WEEK that many 
offers of steel items in critical 
supply already have been re- 
ceived by the committee. 

“We don’t know whether any 
sales have been made among as- 
sociation members to date,” he 
explained, “but some nice offers 
of surplus steel have come in. In 
the event of another national 
strike, these offers may prove 
invaluable to many firms in the 
area.” 

Within a few days after the St. 
Louis Committee was formed, 
Maxwell sent a letter to associa- 
tion members advising them of 
the surplus steel project. Offer- 
ings that poured in included: 

@15 tons of 24-gage 48x98 
cold rolled sheet. 

@ 3 tons of 24-gage 32 
cold rolled. 

@50 to 60 sizes hexagon and 


x96'12 


round bars screw machines. 
@1.000 Ib. of %x% cold 
rolled flat wire. 


@ 4.000 Ib. cut into 240 pieces 
of hot rolled. 

@ 22,000 Ib. 
27%x28 in., 
lids on cans. 

@ 3.000 Ib. of 4-in. .074 cold 
rolled strip. 


All of these items were de- 
clared surplus by purchasing 
agents for six St. Louis firms. 
“We directed those making of- 


of terneplate— 
used for making 


on vaccine sold to P.H.S. 
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Midwest Purchasers Turn to Trade 
And Barter to Find Steel Supplies 


letters to the committee,” Max- 
well said. “We felt that prices 
can be decided between the pur- 
chasing agents without any dan- 
ger of black-market quotations.” 

The plan of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents 
differs only slightly from the St. 
Louis operation. Following the 
strike injunction, the association 
undertook the preparation of a 
list of steel supplies available for 
sale or trade among its approxi- 
mately 250 member firms. Forty- 
two companies submitted item- 


ized lists, and it required 59 
pages for the full listing which 
was sent out to all M.A.P.“ 
members. 

One company listed son 
galvanized hot and cold rolle 


sheets it did not require, and sold 
some of each to other Milwaukee 
association member firms. This 
company, however, did not find 
anything on the list it could use. 

The purchasing executive of 
another firm said that he had 
some items he was willing to 
trade rather than sell. He had a 
taker who had nothing to trade 
so the deal wasn’t made. 

George L. Altman, chairman 
of the association’s Steel Com- 
mittee and P.A. for Maysteel 
Products, Inc., Milwaukee, told 
PURCHASING WEEK that the list- 
ing is for use by M.A.P.A. mem- 
bers only. He said the associa- 
tion has no interest in making 
deals possible outside its mem- 
bership. 

Altman also noted that a sec- 
ond listing of surplus items by 
the committee depends on what 
track the national steel picture 
takes—that is, a contract settle- 


fers not to quote any prices in 


ment or resumption of the strike. 
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Steel and aluminum users report 


increased values from Ryerson 


These case histories—selected at random from 
our files, provide additional evidence that you con- 
sistently get increased value for your purchasing 
dollar from Ryerson. Individual points of differ- 
ence between Ryerson and other sources may not 
by themselves seem overwhelming—but in total 
they add up to an important difference in depend- 
ability, experience and capacity to serve. 


A world famous manufacturer formerly tested 
all steel purchased from steel-service centers for 
critical ordnance work. But, often, test costs on 
small lots of steel were greater than material 
costs. So the company decided to concentrate its 
purchases with sources proved completely reliable 
—and discontinue its own testing. Experience 
showed that the required certifications of quality 
were always absolutely dependable in the case of 
only three steel suppliers—among them Ryerson 
where quality has been a watchword since 1842. 


Milling operation eliminated. A _ structural 
fabricator followed the usual practice of milling 
the ends of beams to be used as column bases until 
he discovered the accuracy and squareness of Ry- 
erson friction sawing. Now he has eliminated the 
milling operation because, at no extra cost, Ryerson 
can guarantee friction saw accuracy of only + 1/16” 
for beams up to 6” and + 1%” for sections over 6” 
—squareness tolerances of .010” per inch of section. 


3etter product appearance and a worthwhile 
saving in material cost resulted when a Ryerson 
man recommended that a producer of portable 
coolers switch from one aluminum alloy (3003- 
H14) to another (5005-H14). Slightly higher struc- 
tural strength was a bonus value. Unusually broad 
aluminum stocks and technical resources often en- 
able Ryerson to serve in this way. 


I-V- BM 


Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 


Wdewonann nna nmnannns i ~ 
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The need was urgent. A breakdown was cutting 
output of a big paint producer, and the steel needed 
to repair the break was not available in the area. 
However, the required analyses and size was on 
hand at the nearest Ryerson plant 200 miles away 
—and within an hour Ryerson delivered 100’ of 
this bar stock to the local airport. Three and a 
half hours after calling Ryerson in another state, 
the customer had his steel. 


**Deeper cut, better finish, longer tool life, and 
lower total per-piece cost.”’ These were the results 
reported by a Mass. machining company after it 
switched to Ryerson Rycut® 40 alloy steel for 
shafts, gears and spindles used in rugged machine 
tools. Ryerson Rycut steels are the world’s fastest 
machining in their carbon ranges. 


Missile component problem solved. Titanium 
stringers in stainless forged bars were creating a 
high reject rate for a missile parts manufacturer. 
His Ryerson specialist recommended a switch from 
Type 321 stainless to Type 347. Results: the same 
stabilized corrosion-resistance and strength—but 
no titanium stringers. 


Furniture manufacturer saves 15¢ per unit 
on every chair produced. A rolled aluminum angle 
was being used where strength was not an im- 
portant factor. A Ryerson aluminum specialist 
suggested an extruded angle which gave all the 
strength needed in the application, was more easily 
formed, had better appearance—and reduced costs 
as well. 


These are just a few examples that illustrate the 
advantages that make Ryerson service truly 
unique. A call to your Ryerson representative may 
solve similar problems for you. 


>) RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the yy » Steel Family 


STEEL * ALUMINUM * PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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DISMANTLING |S A CINCH, 
TOO... SO NEW CIRCUITS 
CAN BE ADDED AT ANY TIME 


ARMORED CABLE TAKES UP Ne 
LESS ROOM THAN MULTIPLE CONDUIT 
RUNS... ANDO SEE HOW NEATLY 
TJ. COPE LADDERS ACCOMMODATE. |T 


For 600- to 15,000-volt service Rome’s interlocked armored cable 
is available in three-conductor construction with Rozone A (butyl) 
insulation. It offers many more benefits than described here. For 
complete information, contact your nearest Rome Cable represent- 


ative and ask for your free copy of Bulletin RCP-730. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


ROME CABLE 
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— 


IT'S REALLY EASY TOINSTALL “S 
ROME'S INTERLOCKED ARMORED 
CABLE... EVEN BENDING 
PRESENTS NO PROBLEM 


LOTS CF AIR AROUND THE AR MOR... . Wee 


HEAT IS'NT BOTTLED UP HERE LIke 
IT 1S INSIDE CONDUIT. THAT'S WHY 
THESE CABLES CARRY MORE CURRENT, 


Reduced space requirements Less space is needed for Rome 
Cable’s interlocked armored cable—almost one inch less width for 
each three-conductor 500 MCM interlocked cable than for cable- 
in-conduit type installations. 


ROME CABLE Department 13-8 
Rome, New York 
Please send me more 
WHO’S DEDICATED information on the above, 
TO YOUR JOB 


YOUR ROME CABLE [_] | want to “Meet The 
SALESMAN Man” who can tell me more. 


Company 


Street 


